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NATIVE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


THE elements requisite for architectural development are 
necessity and artistic instinct. No material advance, however, 
could have been made, beyond the first rude attempts of sav- 
age hut-building, except under certain favorable conditions. 


The earliest races of mankind, doubtless, sought shelter in 
cuves or hollow trees, such as the Troglodytes of the valley 
of the Vezere,* in south-western France. The first step in 
the art of building was taken when nomadic man attempted 
a rude imitation of such natural shelters in the construction 
of temporary ee er or circular and conical apartments 
of bark and boughs of trees, and, presently, of the skins of 
animals, or whatever other material might have been at 
hand. The next advance in primitive architecture was the 
application of mud to the wooden structure for the purpose 
of rendering it more durable and of closing the fissures to 
exclude wind and rain. Beyond this, however, the nomade 
never progressed. The first habitations built centuries ago 
were not inferior to those used by pastoral tribes to-day. 

Sedentary or stationary peoples, on the other hand, are 
capable of the highest degree of civilization, and consequent- 
ly of unlimited improvement in the arts. 

In the course of time, earth and stone were substituted for 
the more perishable wood. The stones were, at first, natu- 
ral and irregular fragments which the elements had quarried 
from the strata of the rocks, and these were dry laid. The 


*Vide Dr. Paul Broca’s paper in the Smith. Rep. 1872, p. 226. 
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act of closing the crevices with pliable clay would doubtless 
suggest the idea of laying the stones in mortar, and thus 
stone houses came into use. Then the esthetic elements of 
man’s nature was developed and the artistic instinct was 
called into use. What had heretofore been designed with a 
view simply to utility was now embellished to gratify the 
eye. 

The progress of architecture, from a low and primitive 
state of cave dwellings up to the higher stages of stone 
structures is one of the most interesting things brought out 
by the study of American Archeology. Not only do we dis- 
cover on this continent the different varieties of structure 
such as the rude cave or the common rock shelter, the differ- 
ent kinds of wigwams, tepees and huts, the various earth- 
works and stone fortifications, the palatittes and lake dwell- 
ings, the adobe houses and the Pueblo dwelling places, the 
stone palaces, pyramids and teocalli—but we have also many 
illustrations of the state of society which was associated with 
these different forms of architecture. No country furnishes 
a more favorable field for the study of the subject. We pro- 
pose in this paper to give a brief and comprehensive view of 
the different forms of Aboriginal Architecture. 

Let us direct our attention for a few moments to a class 
of interesting structures, first brought to light in Switzer- 
land about a quarter of acentury ago. These constructions, 
known in Germany as Pfahlbauten, and in Italy as Palajitta, 
were aquatic abodes built out on the lakes, supported on 
piles driven into the mud of the bottoms. Similar structures 
are known to have existed in America, and certain tribes at 
the present day build their houses in like manner. The 
simplest form of such structures is, perhaps, that adopted by 
the Indians at the delta of the Orinoco River, in South 
America. The Waraus (or Guaranos of Humboldt) elevate 
two platforms, corresponding to floor and roof, between fou: 
trees, to the trunks of which they are attached. Near the 
northwestern coast of Venezuela, Humboldt noticed numer- 
ous Indian dwellings situated on a large lake. Such locali- 
ties were probably chosen to escape from the attacks of 
mosquitoes and other insects. These latter buildings were 
supported on piles driven into the bed of the lake, in the 
absence of trees which might serve as natural supports. 

Aerial huts, however, are constructed by some tribes above 
the land, as, for instance, are those of the Dyaks of Borneo, 
which set on posts, some of them being twenty feet 
above the ground. These are made accessible by notched 
poles, which are used in the place of ladders. M. Troyon* 


* Habitations Lacustres des Temps Anciens et Modernes. Lausanne, 1860. 
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refers to an aquatic habitation on Lake Ontario, a description 
of which has been given by Cooper. Heremarks: “Chacun 
connait la description que donne Cooper d'une construction lacus- 
tre sur le lac Ontario. Dumont d Urville vit avec surprise une 
habitation toute pareille sur Vile Borneo, mais la question est de 
savoir si le recit de Villustre romancier est du a Vimagination, ou 
sil a transporte surles bords du lac Ontario des usages empruntes 
aux Malais on peunt-etre meme a quelques Indians de l Amer- 
ique.” 

In ancient Mexico, however, true lacustrian constructions 
existed at the time of the Conquest. We are informed by 
the old historians that about the year 1325, the city of 
Mexico, or, as it was called by its builders, Tenochtitlan, was 
founded among the marshes of the Mexican Valley. Piles 
were sunk into the earth, and temporary structures of 
rushes or reeds were erected above the water, which covered 
the greater portion of the country. Such were the primitive 
pile-dwellings of the Aztecs. The latter existed almost 
solely by fishing, and hunting the wild fowl. As they 
improved in their architecture, adobe and stone buildings 
superseded the frail thatched huts. Mr. Prescott observes: 
“From the accounts of the ancient capital, one is reminded 
of those aquatie cities in the Old World, the positions of 
which have been selected from similar motives of economy 
and defense... . The example of the metropolis was soon 
followed by the other towns in the vicinity. Instead of 
resting their foundations on terra firma, they were seen ad- 
advancing far into the lake.”* There were five lakes in 
the great valley, of which Tezcuco was the largest. On the 
borders of this were situated Mexico and several others of 
the principal towns. During the conquest of Mexico, Cortez 
and his followers noticed these characteristic constructions. 
“They saw as they passed along,” says Prescott, “several 
large towns resting on piles, and reaching far into the 
water,—a kind of architecture which found great favor with 
the Aztecs, being in imitation of that of their metropolis. 
The busy population obtained a good subsistence from the 
manufacture of salt, which they extracted from the waters 
of the great lake.” 

The striking similarity between these pile-dwellings of 
the ancient Mexicans and the palajfittes of ancient Swit- 
zerland “only serve,” as Dr. Wilson expresses,it, “to show 
how constantly the constructive instincts of man, when 
guided by the first impulses of intellectual expression, 
revert to closely assimilating forms.” + 





* Tezcuco, + Pre-Historic Man, Vol. II, p. 81. Cambridge, 1862. 
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It is possible that future investigation will reveal the fact 
that the borders of many of the large lakes of the United 
States were once studded with aquatic abodes, and the 
remains of pile-dwéllings may yet be discovered to have 
been as numerous as those of the Swiss lakes, in the vast 
section to the north of the Aztec domains. 

Dr. Ferdinand Keller* quotes from Mr. A. Georing’s 
**Tlustrated Travels,’ Vol. Il, pp. 19-21, in reference to the 
Guajiros Indians of the Gulf of Maracaibo, in South America: 
“The houses, with low, sloping roofs, were like so many 
little cock-lofts perched on high over the shallow waters, 
and they were connected with each other by means of 
bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of palm 
trees... . We were invited to enter one of the tents. ‘To 
do this, we had to perform a feat worthy of the monkeys in 
the neighboring woods, for we had to climb an upright pole 
by means of notches cut into the sides. 

“Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two parts, the 
pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle; the 
front apartment served the purpose of entrance-hall and 
kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I was not a little surprised to observe how 
clean it was kept. The floor was formed of split stems of 
trees, set close together and covered with mats. Weapons 
and utensils were placed in order in the corners... . 

“Villages composed of pile-dwellings, such as that I have 
here attempted to describe,....are numerous along the 
shores of thfe great ‘Lake,’ or Gulf of Maracaibo. The 
positions chosen for their erection are near the mouths of 
the rivers and in shallow waters. The piles on which they 
rest are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do 
they hold that there is no shakiness of the loftily-perched 
dwelling perceptible, even when crowded with people. The 
advantages of dwelling in houses so situated, in a hot climate 
like this, are very great. The inmates received the full 
benefit of the refreshing breezes, whether from land or sea, 
which temper so agreeably the sweltering heats of tropical! 
America; and as they pursue their indoor avocations, they 
are soothed by the continual murmur of the waters beneath. 
[t is like living aboard ship, with the advantage of solid 
footing, and facilities of going ashore whenever one wishes. 
Pile-dwellings, more or less similar to those of Maracaibo, 
are found in other parts of South America; generally, | 
believe, about the mouths of the Orinoco and the Amazons. 
They are the invention not exactly of savages, but of tribes 





*The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. Second edition. Translated by John Edward 
Lee, F.8.A., F.G.8. London, 1878. Appendix E, p. 678, Vol. L 
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of men in a very primitive stage of culture. Such, probably, 
were the people who lived in the pre-historic lake dwellings 
of Switzerland.” 

The architecture of the Mound-Builders will next engage 
our attention. As the only monuments which remain of the 
Mound-Builders’ labors are their tumuli of earth, which in 
the majority of cases possessed a religious or symbolic signi- 
ficance, when not designed for the interment of the dead, it 
is reasonable to suppose that their habitations were but tem- 
porary structures which have long since perished. As we 
advance southward, however, we find that the dwelling-places 
of the people were prepared with greater care, and were in- 
tended to be permanent, while less labor and time were ex- 
pended in the preparation of the resting-places for the depart- 
ed. Such indications point to a considerable advancement 
in civilization and the arts. The abodes of the ancient 
Pueblos of the south-west were constructed of adobe or of 
stone. The walls were solidly built and cemented with an 
adhesive mortar, though we find on them no indications of 
exterior embellishment, no elaborate sculptures or ornamen- 
tal reliefs. It is not until we reach Mexico and Central 
America that we find the culmination of aboriginal art on 
the Western Continent. Here we are filled with admiration 
and surprise at the existence of a megalithic architecture, 


which compares favorably with many of the famous ruined 
edifices of the older and more highly civilized Orient. The 


characteristic form is the pyramidal, somewhat analagous to 
that of the gigantic piles of Egypt, yet, while the teocalli of 
ancient Mexico were almost invariably surmounted by tem- 
ples, the pyramids of the Nile were as. invariably without 
such accessories. An excellent idea of the former remains 
may be obtained by an examination of the fourth volume of 
Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent work, (Antiquities of Mex- 
ico), in which also will be seen representations of another 
style of architecture, the long, low temples whose exteriors 
were marvels of elaborate sculpture. 

In the truncated earth-works of the Mound-Builders, we 
discover the architectural germ which was developed to such 
a degree of perfection by the ancient Mexicans, in their ela- 
borate teocallis of stone. 

The prevailing style of architecture of the existing Pu- 
eblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona presents a con- 
necting link between the ruins of the north and the struc- 
tures of the Nahuate races of the south. In the former we 
find many features peculiar to both. There is the rude irreg- 
ular horizontal style of masonry, presenting the first stages of 
pyramidal structure, which eulminated in the great Mexican 
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teocallis. We therefore have a distinct series of develop- 
ments in North American architecture. First, the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley; second, the stone structures of 
the Rio Grand del Norte, the Rio San Juan and the Rio Col- 
orado; third, the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
finally the more highly finished edifices of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. The same design is apparent throughout. 
“The distinctive character of the Mound-Builders’ structures, 
and also the traditions which have been preserved, would 
indicate that this people were expelled from the Mississippi. 
Valley by a fierce and barbarous race, and that they found 
refuge in the more genial climate of Central America, where 
they developed those germs of civilization, originally planted 
in their northern homes, into a _ perfection which has 
elicited the admiration of every modern explorer.’’* 

The third form of architecture peculiar to the pre-histori€ 
races of America, is that which was constructed from stone. 

Let us examine more carefully some of the older, and 
necessarily more crude, remains which lie to the northward, 
in that portion of the United States comprised in Colorado, 
Utah, a Mexico and Arizona. In the valley drained by 


the Rio San Juan, a very interesting class of ruins has re- 
cently been brought to light by the Government expeditions. 


These stone structures may be classed as Valley Remains and 
Cliff Houses. The former are generally large rectangular 
buildings, which, as a rule, assume an approximately accu- 
rate orientation. The most interesting of these is a group 
of ruins situated in the extreme southwestern corner of 
Colorado, at a place where formerly existed a spring of 
water, from which fact they have received the name of 
Aztec Springs. Mr. W. H. Holmes observes of them: “The 
whole group covers an area of about four hundred and 
eighty thousand square feet, and has an average depth of 
from three to four feet. This would give in the vicinity of 
one million five hundred thousand solid feet of stone-work. 
The stone used is chiefly of the fossiliferous limestone that 
outcrops along -the base of the Mesa Verde a mile or more 
away, and its transportation to this place has doubtless been 
a great work for a people so totally without facilities. 

“The upper house is rectangular, measures eighty by one 
hundred feet, and is built with the cardinal points to within 
five degrees. The pile is from twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
and its massiveness suggests‘an original height at least twice 
as great....The walls seem to have been double, with a 
space of seven feet between; a number of cross-walls at 


*Foster’s Pre-Historic Races of the U. S., p. 351, 
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regular intervals indicate that this space has been divided 
into apartments, as seen in the plan. 

“The walls are twenty-six inches thick, and are built of 
roughly-dressed stones, which were probably laid in mortar, 
asin other cases. 

‘The lower house is two hundred feet in length by one 
hindred and eighty in width, and its walls vary fifteen 
degrees from the cardinal points.” * 

th the Montezuma Canon of Southeastern Utah, the ruins 
of another interesting valley structure may be seen. This 
is perched on a little island plateau, about forty feet in 
height, which rises abruptly from the valley. As will be 
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seen in the ground-plan, the structure is generally rectangu- 
lar, terminated at the left-hand wing by a circular apartment, 
which, in all probability was used as a watch-tower. 

The cliff-houses of the ancient Pueblos were built at every 
altitude in the strata of the canons, and were undoubtedly 
intended as resorts of refuge for the persecuted people. A 
strong foe was steadily pressing them to the southward, and 
their route is marked by these sequestered habitations for 
great distances. The general character of these construc- 
tions may be understood by a reference to the two following 
engravings, which, with those preceding, have been taken 
from Prof. H. V. Hayden’s Report. The first (Fig. 2) repre- 
sents a watch-tower perched high up among the crags of the 

canon of the Rio McElmo, a short distance below the ruins 
of the Aztec Springs. Watch-towers were usually circular 


ons See Bulletin of the Geol, and Geog. Survey of the Territories, Vol. I, No. 1, Washington, 
P. 
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in shape, and were situated in locations commanding exten- 
sive views. They were doubtless occupied by sentries to 
guard against the attacks of enemies. The McElmo tower 


Fig. 2. 


is probably twelve feet in diameter, and the walls still stand 
to a height of about ten feet. The abodes of the ancient 
Pueblos were far more numerous than the watch-towers, and 
were almost invariably rectangular. Occasionally, however, 
the walls of some were curved, and in many instances the 
small caves of the limestone formations were converted into 
dwelling-places by walling up the openings. The smaller 
apartments were undoubtedly utilized as store-houses or 
magazines, since in their condition the people were con- 
stantly fearing a surprise from their enemies. One of the 
finest examples of cliff-houses is a two-storied edifice dis- 
covered in the canon of the Rio Mancos, in Southern 
Colorado, at an altitude of eight hundred feet above the 
bed of the stream. Mr. W. H. Jackson thus describes the 
structure : 
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Fig. 3. Cliff-House. 


“The house stood upon a narrow ledge, which formed the 
floor, and was overhung by the rocks of the cliff. The 
depth of this ledge was about ten feet, by twenty in length, 
and the vertical \ space between the ledge and overhanging 
rock some fifteen feet. It was perched up in its little crevice 
like a swallow’s nest, and consisted of two stories, with a 
total height of about twelve feet... . Most peculiar was the 
dressing of the walls of the upper and lower front rooms; 
both were plastered with a thin layer of some firm cement, 
of about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and colored a 
deep maroon-red, with a dingy-white band, eight inches in 
breadth, ruuning around the floor, sides and. ceiling. In 
some places it had peeled away, exposing a smoothly- 
dressed surtace of rock.” 

For a further description of these ruins, the reader is 
referred to the Bulletin of the U.S. Geol. Survey, Vol. IT, 
No. 1; to the Report of the Photographer for 1874, and to 
the August and September numbers of the American Nat- 
uralist for the year 1878. 

Mr. H. M. Westropp* has divided the architecture of 
Italy into four styles, as follows: 


* Hand-Book of Archreology: London, 1878; pp, 7-8. 
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I. The Cyelopean, of unhewn stones, rudely piled up 
and filled in with smaller stones. 

II. The Polygonal, in which the sides of the blocks are 
fitted to each other. 

If. The Irregular Horizontal, in which the stones are laid 
in strata without being dressed to a uniform size. 

[V. The Regular Horizontal, formed of evenly-dressed and 
uniterm blocks. 

Lhe style of the walls of the ancient Pueblo dwellings 
corresponds to the Trreqular Horizontal, sometimes called 
Etrusean or Hellenic. The pieces of rock have usually been 
laid, without dressing, in horizontal strata, though occasion- 
ally buildings are found whose stones have been carefully 
faced with the tools. “Each separate style of masonry* is 
the result or necessary consequence of that progress and 
natural development in the art of building in any coun- 
try, and not peculiar to any particular race; each style 
marking the stage of development in the art. As in 
sculpture, there are three different styles: the first, rigid, 
hard and rude, which was the first beginning of art; the 
second, when there was more regard to proportion and 
beauty; and lastly, the third or perfect style. Soin masonry, 
the first or primitive style was but a piling up of rough 
blocks, which might be suggested to any people; the see ond 
style may be considered an improvement of the former; the 
third style a still greater improvement, when the masonry 
was brought to its most perfect state. Specimens of polygo- 
nal and horizontal masonry, with a similar sequence of 
styles, are found in Peru and in the central parts of America 
(Missouri), where they cannot be said to be of either Pelasgic 
or Etruscan origin. According to Mr. Ferguson, examples 
occur in Peru of every intermediate gr adation between the 
polygonal walls of the house of Manco Capac and the regular 
horizontal masonry of the Tambos, precisely corresponding 
with the gradual progress of art in Latium, or any European 
country where the Cyclopean or Pelasgic style of building 
has been found.” 

In building their walls, the ancient Pueblos employed the 
plummet. In describing some of the ruined communal 
houses of the celebrated Chaco canon, Mr. W. H. Jackson 
remarks: “There were at least two doors or windows in 
every apartment, with an everage size of twenty-six by 
forty-two inches. These were plumb and square, of equal 
width top and bottom, and in forming them the builders 
seem to have given their greatest care and attention.” 


" *Hand-Book of Archeology; London, 1878; pp. 7-8. 
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The invention of the arch has been ascribed to various 
nations of antiquity by different writers; but as the knowl- 
edge of such architectural principles would necessitate a 
high degree of development in structural art, we are naturally 
inclined to examine the remains of ancient Egypt for the 
earliest indications of its existence. “It is shown by Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson that the arch existed in brick in the reign of 
Amenoph I., as early as B. C. 1540; and in stone in the 
time of the second Psamaticus, B.C. 600. This evidence is 
derived from the ascertained date of arches now actually 
existing; but the paintings at Beni-Hassan afford ground 
for the conclusion that vaulted buildings were constructed 
in Egypt as early as the reign of Osirtasen I., who is pre- 
sumed to have been cotemporary with Joseph. Indeed, 
although the evidence from facts does not ascend beyond 
this, the evidence from analogy and probability ean be car- 
ried back to about B.C. 2020 (Wilkinson’s Ane. Eqyptians, 
II., 116; IIT., 316). Sir J. G. Wilkinson siggests the prob- 
ability that the arch owed its invention to the small quantity 
of wood in Egypt, and the consequent expense of roofing 
with timber.” * 

The key-stone arch seems .to have been unknown in 
America previous to the fifteenth century. Clavigero states 
that an arch of this sort was seen among the Tezcucan 
ruins, but his assertion is not supported by satisfactory 
proof. “The relics that have been examined in modern 
times, moreover, seem to show conclusively that key-stone 
arches were unknown in America before the advent of the 
Europeans, though arches made by overlapping stones were 
often cut in such a manner as to resemble them.} A spuri- 
ous arch, similar to those of the Mexicans thus alluded to 
by Mr. Bancroft, is mentioned by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in his 
Ancient Egyptians, Vol. II, p. 321. This is a tomb-shaped 
building at Thebes, which is supposed to date back to 
about 1500 B.C. 

In the description of an interesting Incarial structure, 
called Mamacuna, Mr. E. G. Squier observes: “ The principal 
and remarkable feature is an arch, so rare in American ruins. 
Indeed, in all my explorations in Central and South America, 
it is the only proper arch I ever found. It is perfect and 
well turned, is of adobes of large size, and surmounts a 
passage running into the solid bulk of the edifice, which 
may be considered of two stories. . . . There is no key-stone, 
but it is filled in with the same material as the adobes... . 


* Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, N. Y. 1860, Vol. 1, p. 208. 
+ Bancroft: Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, p. 555. 
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This arch is by no means the only example to be found on 
the coast; for it is said that others also exist among the 
aboriginal monuments in the vicinity of Tumbez, in North- 
ern Peru.” * 

In an allusion to the Pueblo dwellings of New Mexico, 
Dr. E. Bessels, of the Smithsonian Institution, observes: 
“In the present mode of constructing the dwellings, there 
is, however, one detail worthy ‘of attention and further 
investigation. We mean the arched building,} as there are 
but two tribes inhabiting this continent whose architectural 
skill proved efticient enough for this purpose, namely, the 
Peruvians and the Eskimos. As the dome-like structure is 
found among this race (besides the people just mentioned), 
it would be worth while to investigate whether this style of 
architecture is original, or adopted from the Spaniards, and 
whether it is of rare occurrence, or to be met with fre- 
quently.” t 

While, however, it requires a considerable degree of skill 
for the construction of a true arch, the capability of pro- 
ducing the curve or hemisphere would not necessarily imply 
any great degree of progression in the art of building. The 
Kaftirs of Southern Africa who erect dome-shaped huts, 
seem to be, according to some writers, wholly incapable of 
tracing a straight line. <A child, in laying out small stones 
to represent a house, will intuitively approximate the circle, 
whilst it seems impossible for him to form a rectilineal 
figure. The Utah Indians of Colorado, among other savage 
tribes, construct hemispherical sweat-houses, on which they 
expend more care and labor than on the wick-e-ups in which 
they dwell. 

Major J. W. Powell,§ in describing an underground apart- 
ment of the Moqui Indians of Arizona, says: “This kiva, 
as itis called in their own tongue, is called ‘estufa’ by the 
Spaniards, and is spoken of by writers in English as the 
‘sweat-house.’ It is, in fact, an under-ground compartment, 
chiefly intended for religious ceremonies, but also used as ‘a 
place of social resort. A deep pit is excavated in the shaly 
rock and covered with long logs, over which are placed long 
reeds; these, in turn, covered with earth, heaped in a mound 
above. A hole, or hatchway, is left, and the entrance to the 
kiva is by a ladder down the hatehway. The walls are plas- 
tered, little niches, or quadrangular recesses, being left, in 


* Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. New York, 1877. 

+ “Descending to the chamber bf a ladder, it was found probably twenty-five or thirty 
feet in diameter, arched above, and about twenty feet high.’’— Report of the Chief of Engt- 
neers for 1875, p. 1067. 

+ Bulletin of the U. S. Geol. aud Geog. Survey of the Territories, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 61. 

§ The Ancient Province of Tusayan, Scribner’s Monthly, Dec. 1875, p. 205. 
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which are kept the paraphernalia of their religious ceremo- 
nies. At the foot of the wall, there is a step, or bench, 
which is used as a seat. When the people assemble in the 
kiva, a little fire is built iaveliaaely under the hatchway, 
which forms a place of escape for the smoke. Here the 
elders assemble for council, and here their chief religious 
ceremonies are performed, for the people are remarkable for 
their piety.” 

The writer makes no allusion to the vaulted form of the 
roof, and it is probable that the majority, if not all, of these 
subterranean apartments possess plain ceilings. 

While on a visit to the seven towns of Moqui, in connec- 
tion with the United States Geological survey, in 1875, | 
examined a number of these under-ground rooms, but found 
none which possessed arched roots. The vaulted form of 
that one referred to by Dr. Bessels, is rare. The word 
‘“estufa”’ was applied to them by the Spaniards, because they 
described them as resembling stoves. Hence they called them 
estufas or stove-shaped compartments, which would seem to 
point to their cubical form. The vaulted form, therefore, 
among the Pueblo or house-building tribes, is rare, but 
whether introduced by the Spaniards or not, we have not at 
present sufficient means of determining. 

As “a true arch,” therefore, is ieenied of aseries of wedge- 


like stones or of bricks, supporting each other, and all bound 
firmly together by the pressure of the center one upon them, 
which latter is therefore distinguished by the name of key- 
stone,” * it wonld appear that the real arch was unknown to 
the people of the Western Continent.” ‘The true princi- 
ples of the arch were not understood by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Greeks or Etruscans, or by the American builders.” + 


* Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 1843, Vol. I, p. 430, by J. L. Stephens. 
+ Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 1843, Vol. I, p. 430, by J. L. Stephens. 
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PHONETIC ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


BY R. J. FARQUHARSON, 
OF DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


It is curious to note the great unanimity of the current 
authorities to the denial of the existence of a phonetic element 
in the American languages; some being loth to admit the 
slightest evidence of any progress beyond the symbolic stage 
of writing; others again going so far as to deny the possibility 
of the existence of any snch evidence. This category of 
authorities includes the names of Humboldt, Brantz Mayer, 
Schoolcraft, Prescott, Hubert Bancroft, and perhaps others. 
A notable exception, however, occurs in the name of Ratin- 
esque; and though ‘he, like Brasseur de Bourbourg, and the 
more modern Le Plungeon, may be said to have eaten of 
“the insane root,” yet he was undoubtedly in the right track, 
believed firmly in the existence of a phonetic element in the 
languages of America, and pointed out the proper mode of 
interpretation through the medium of languages now spoken; 
which, by the way, would be impossible, if there were no 
phonetic sound-elements in the written language. 

In his second letter to Champolion, in the * Graphic Sys- 
tems of America, and the Glyphs of Otolum of Palenque in 
Central America,’ dated Philadelphia, February, 1832, he 
says: “It might not be impossible to decypher some of these 
manuscripts written on mell paper: since they are written in 
languages yet spoken, and the writing was understood in 
Central America as late as two hundred years ago.” 

(it may not be uninteresting here to note, en passant, that 
in all probability, it was from the cursive characters into 
which Ratinesque resolved these “Glyphs of Otolum,” and 
which were first published in his Atlantic Journal for 1832, 
that the characters engraved on the “brass”’ tablets unearthed 
by the Mormons at Kinderhook, Illinois, in 1843, had their 
origin.) It would indeed appear that the plan of rendering 
the American hieroglyphs by means of a spoken language, 
as was done in Egypt, is as feasible now (1878) as it was 
when suggested by Ratinesque (1832). From a memoir by 
Mr. V. A. Malte-Brun, read at the last meeting of the 
Americanistes at Luxembourg, on Mexican Ethnography, it 
appears, that of thirteen (13) aboriginal languages, or rather 
groups or families of languages, once spoken in Mexico and 
Central America, the following are now spoken, with more 
or less purity or admixture of foreign words: 

1. Mexican, Nahuatl and Aztec. 2. Maya, Quiche and 
Huaxtec. 3. Mixtec and Zapatec. 4. Tarascan. 5. Opata 
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and Pima. 6. Apache. 7. Seri. 8. Cochimi. 9. Mixte and 
Mije. 10. Pama. 

The first person to place the phonetic elements of the 
Mexican language in a clear and scientific light was Aubin 
of Paris. The task has been successfully continued by the 
Abbe Jules Pipart of France (Elements Phonetiques dans 
les Ecritures Figuartives des Anciens Mexicans.” Compte- 
Rendu de la Second Session du Congres des Americanistes. 
Luxembourg, 1877, June 2d, p. 346), and by Don Manuel 
Orozco, y Berra of the City of Mexico. 

The latter learned Mexican antiquarian, in an article on 
the so-called “Sacrificial Stone,” lately published (Annales 
del Museo Nacional de Mexico, 1877. Tom. 1, Entrega 14, p. 
29), in explaining tbe groups of figures sculptured around 
the outer margin of that stone, gives such a clear and deci- 
sive account of the passage of the Mexican tongue through 
the different phases of development, up to the evolution of 
the phonetic element, that, to the student of American phi- 
lology no excuse is perhaps needed for the following rather 
long quotation: 

“In the Mexican hieroglyphic paintings, combat, battle or 
war is expressed in different modes. 

“The natural mimetic representation of this fact would be 
to paint a multitude of armed men fighting, the dead and 
wounded stretched on the ground, with destruction by fire 
and other damages, like our actual pictures of battle of the 
present day: of this kind, which may be called primitive, 
are some of the hieroglyphic paintings which accompany 
the work of Father Duran. (Historia de las Indias de Nueva 
Espana, written in 1580; published in Mexico, in 1867, by 
Don Jose Fernando Ramirez.) 

“Such a proceeding being too embarrassing for writing, 
recourse is had to the expedient of abbreviation, by concen- 
trating in one figure alone each of the contending parties. 
By this means, in two of the codices (the Vatican and the 
Paris, or Tollerin-Remensis), in many places battle is denoted 
by two armed figures fighting; and in order to introduce as 
much detail) as possible, each warrior displays his appropriate 
costume, arms aud ornaments, and also the name of the 
nation to which these correspond, or the gentilic name of the 
tribe, or a personal name if it is a duel or private combat— 
representation nevertheless mimetic, characters properly kiri- 
ologic. 

“In the first plate of the Mendoza codex are to be seen an 
armed warrior, brandishing his weapons, and before him 
another warrior unarmed and bound, the latter doublin 
forward his body, in token of submission; behind the secon 
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person is seen the name of the city, which is represented 
with its teocalli burning, and with its "roof dismantled. This 
last sign, which on the Mendoza codex accompanies all the 
conquered places, is the determinative of conquest, of cities 
taken by assault, because it was the custom of the Mexicans, 
ut the taking of a city by force of arms, to burn and destroy 
the chapels or temples of the principal teocalli. In this case 
the painting passes from the mimetic to the allegorical state, 
bee ase, not only is fighting or 2 battle signitied, but added 
to that is the idea of the submission, the destruction and the 
sacking of a hostile city. 

“Again, in the Mendoza codex, in the picture, showing 
the conquests of the kings, is always seen a king in front of 
u sign composed of . shield ane same displayed above a 
bundle of arrows (mitl); ; and following this may be noted the 
symbols of the subjugated cities; the reading i is obvious, such 
a king conquered such and such nations.” 

“The arrows and the shield have the phonetic equivalent 
of yaoyotl (war or battle), or, by uniting the sounds which 
the objects signify, we say mitl-chimalli, which metaphorically 
in the Mexican language means war, battle. (Molina’s Dic- 
tionary.) The sign passes from the allegorical to the ideo- 
graphic, and again to the phonetic.” Q. E. D. 





INDIAN FARMERS 


About 1799, Don Jose Cortez wrote of the Mogquinos (a 
tribe of Indians in Arizona), that they were “the most indus- 
trious of the many Indian nations that inhabit and have been 
discovered in that portion of America. They till the earth 
with great care, and apply to all their tieldsthe manures 
properforeachecrop. . . . They are attentive to their kitchen 
gardens, and have all the varieties of fruit-bearing trees it has 
been in their power to procure. The peach tree yields abun- 
dantly. The coarse clothing worn by them they make in 
theirlooms. . . . Thetown is governed by a cacique, and tor the 
defense of it the inhabitants make common cause. The peo- 
ple are of a lighter complexion than other Indians. . . . The 
women dress 1n a woven tunic without sleeves, and in a black, 
white, or colored shawl, formed like a mantilla. The tunic is 
contined by asash, that is usually ofmany tints. ... The aged 
women wear the hair divided into two braids, and the young 
in a knot over each ear.’ 
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INSCRIBED STONE OF GRAVE CREEK MOUND. 


Report of M. C Reid, of Hudson, Ohio, on the Inscribed Stone of the Grave 
Creek Mound, read at the meeting of the “State Archeological Society, held at 
Wooster, Ohio, September 25, 1878.* 


In studying this supposed 
relic of the past we are to 
search for all available evi- 
dence to enable us to answer 
the following questions: 

Ist: Is the inscription on 
the stone alphabetical? For 
if not, the question when 
and by whom it was made is 
of no practical importance. 

2nd: If alphabetical does 
it represent any of the 
known alphabets of the 
world? 


3rd: Is it an authentic find? That was, is it found in the 
mound in such a position, that we can safely say it is as old as 


the mound, and was buried in it at the time of its construc- 
tion. 

4th: If alphabetical and authentic what does its burial and 
character indicate? 

Under the latter head the following facts should be consid- 
ered. It is not a costly or elaborate piece of work. It could 
easily be made by any one with or without the use of iron. 
It is a thin piece of sandstone, unpolished, of the form acci- 
dent has given it, the edges only wrought, with an inscrip- 
tion which required only a few minutes to make. If alpha- 
betical and deposited in the tomb of one of the mound builders, 
it indicates a Eaceteles of the use of letters so common that 
the art of writing was not confined to a special class. Its 
simplicity indicates that it was written hastily for some special 
purpose and if intentionally deposited in the tomb that it was 
written as a charm, or to designate the name or rank of the 


*Notre.—At the meeting of the State Society, held_at Cincinnati in 1877, Dr. A. A. E, 
Taylor, of Wooster University, Rev. J. P. McLean, of Hamilton, O., and the writer of this 
report, were appointed a special committee to report upon the evidence of the authen 
wy! of the Grave Creek Mound Inscribed Stone. For various reasons the other membeis 
of the committee were not able to take part in the preparation of this report, and are not 
to be held responsible for its statements or conclusions. 

{n collecting and discovering the evidence now attainable, the writer undertook to divest 
himself of all pre-conceived opinions, to investigate the matter de novo, and with judicial 
impartiality The neral conclusions reached were approved by the Society and by Dr. 
Taylor, the only her member of the committee present at the meeting. 
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person buried, or to render him some imagined assistance. If 
a writing, it isa piece of carnal ordinary work to be used and 
thrown away as an unimportant note that has been read, or 
written at the time of burial to be buried with the dead. In 
either case it indicates the common use of writing and makes 
it appear very strange that in all the mounds carefully exam- 
ined no other similar inscriptions have been found. 

A thin, water-worn piece of sandstone without ornament, 
could hardly be chosen for such an inscription unless for a 
temporary use, or for such a purpose as controls the soldier 
in the field, when he cuts the name of his deceased comrade 
upon a piece of board, scratches it upon a stone, or writes it 
upon a piece of paper to be enclosed in a bottle and buries it 
with the body. And if the art of writing was known to the 
builders of this mound and an attempt was made to per- 
petuate the memory of those in whose honor it was created by 
the use of this art, it is very strange that no more than five 
minutes time would be devoted to this highest mode of hon- 
oring him in connection with a work which would require 
the whole labor of a large community for many months. In 
a permanent structure, designed to last through ages, and re- 
quiring immense labor for its execution we would expect no in- 
significant, ex tempore inscription like this, unless accidentally 
buried. If obtained from others and held by those who knew 
not the art of writing, and treasured by them as a mysterious 
charm, then it might be designedly buried in the tomb of the 
owner and in such a mound as this. 

But is it alphabetical? Schooleraft, who had no doubt as to 
its alphabetical character, after correspondence with noted 
antiquarians, finds in the inscription four characters corre- 
sponding to the ancient Greek; four Etruscan; five Runic; six 
ancient Gallic; seven old Erse; ten Phoenician; fourteen old 
British; sixteen Celtiberic, with some resemblance to the He- 
brew, but is inclined to regard the whole inscription as Celti- 
beric. Now in the old alphabets of the world which took 
their form before the local invention of paper, when writing 
was not writing but engraving, the ingenuity of man was 
substantially exhausted in the formation of letters by a com- 
bination of straight lines, so that now it is very difficult, if 
not wholly impossible to engrave on a stone twenty arbitrary 
characters of which a large number will not be simply repro- 
ductions of ancient letters. I have asked several different 
persons, who had never seen the inscriptions in Cesnola’s Cy- 
prus, to write down for me twenty or more arbitrary charac- 
ters not resembling any figures or alphabetical characters 
known to them, and composed of ‘straight lines or com- 
binations of straight lines. In every case an inscription 
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was produced presenting as many indications of being 
alphabetical as the one under discussion, and on com- 
paring them with Cesnolas’ inscriptions alone—of_ one, five 
would be pronounced Cypriotic and three Pheenician; of an- 
other, eleven Cypriotic and two Pheenician; of another, 
eight Cypriotic and three Pheenician; and of the other, ten 
Cypriotic and eleven Pheenician; while the tendency to 
reproduce familiar forms was shown in the fact that in every 
case one or more of the characters would, in inscriptions, be 
pronounced English. 

In this inscription a similar tendency is appatent. The 
familiar forms are a cross, found twice; an X; a diamond; an 
hour-glass; the capital D with a line which makes it repre- 
sent a bow and arrow; and the figure 4, the latter exactly 
representing our printed figure. This much is evident, that 
the inscription is not necessarily alphabetic. It is just such 
amedley of characters as any one would produce who under- 
took to invent an inscription to puzzle the curious. It might 
be objected that in such an attempt, care would be taken not 
to produce any modern forms. But these fabricated inscrip- 
tions were made by those who were especially cautioned to 
make their characters unlike any letter or figure with which 
they were familiar, and were limited to the use of straight 
lines and combinations of straight lines. None of them in a 
first attempt were able to observe the condition imposed, and 
they were not permitted to improve upon their first attempt. 

or purposes of comparison these fabricated inscriptions 
are here copied with that of the Grave Creek Mound: 


JIiettlUSMYxXaocn 


IA~N=~ VTANAAULITI+t xX WwW 


(Jar A Teer) TFA C2 
a a 


/ \ / 
4 x 


No.1. By a teacher and law student. 
No. 2. By a school girl. 
No. 3. By a druggist. 
No. 4. By a college professor. 
No. 5. The Grave Creek Inscription. 
These al] present equal evidences of being alphabetical and 
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have similar resemblances to the alphabets of the old world. 
In the fabricated inscriptions may be recognized characters 
found in the following alphabets: the Punic, Pelasgian, Os- 
can, Gallic, Phenician, Etruscan, old Greek, Syriac, Servian, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Gothic, Cypriotic, Old British and Runic, 
and the second, third and fourth are as good ancient inscrip- 
tions, so far as inspection would disclose, as the Grave Creek 
Inscription, so that I am compelled to conclude that there is 
nothing in the form of the characters of the latter which re- 
quire us to decide that they are old, that they are alphabetical, 
or if alphabetical that > ee are derived from any known 
alphabet.* 

This by no means warrants the conclusion that the stone 
is not antique; or if antique, that the inscription is not 
alphabetical. There are two ways in which its antiquity has 
been undertaken to be proved. 

First, from the general appearance of the stone and of 
the lines of the inscription, if critically examined by com- 
petent persons at the time of its first production. But very 
great skill is required and very careful examination to war- 
rant definite conclusions from opinions thus formed. Men of 
sound judgment and great experience in this country and in 
Europe have been deceived by impositions of thiskind. Col. 
Wharton is evidently a conscientious observer, and I will not 
question his knowledge as to the difference between an an- 
cient and modern inscription. But, unfortunately, he did not 
give this stone a critical examination at the time it was found, 
and it is evident from his statement that no one then deemed 
it of any great importance, and the question of its authenticity 
was not raised. He says, ina letter in the Cherry pamphlet, 
April 7, 1876: “The fact is, few of us then regarded the 
stone as of much importance, and none of us appreciated its 
value as a link in the chain of evidence respecting the people 
and the condition of those who built the mound.” Again, 
“as to the stone having been a genuine relic there can be no 
more question than of the light of the sun: no one who saw it 
doubted it.” He also makes substantially the same statement 
in a letter to me of January 4th, 1878. 

The failure to appreciate its great importance, if genuine, 
is also shown by the fact that five years after the opening of 


*During the discussion of the report, with these inscriptions copied upon the black board, 
C, C. Baldwin, Esq. of Cleveland, called the attention of the society to the,evidence fur- 
nished by the inscriptions that they were not ae. That the form of the charac- 
ters was in many instances evidently suggested y the form of those immediately preced- 
ing, which would almost inevitably be the case if the writer was attempting to make a 
series of new and arbitrary characters, and which would be impossible if known and sig- 
nificant characters were used in a genuine inscription. The reader will readily observe 
how frequently in each of the inscriptions characters are evidently derived or suggested 
by those immediately preceding. 
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the mound, Schoolcraft “found this curious relic lying unpro- 
tected among broken implements of stone, pieces of antique 
pottery, and other like articles,” in the chamber erected for 
exhibition of the articles found in the mound. (See transac- 
tions of American Ethnological Society, Vol. I, p. 387.) 

Within a reasonable time after its discovery, it is evident it 
was not subjected to a critical examination by any one for the 
purpose of determining its genuineness. It could not well be 
when the question of its genuineness was not raised. This 
is greatly to be regretted. For this is the very first question 
the Archeologist should ask when he lights upon a new and 
unusual find: “Is it unquestionably genuine?” “Is it _— 
certain that no one is attempting to impose upon me?” Here 
doubt, suspicion, skepticism, are Christian virtues. And if it 
is precisely the missing link for which he has long been 
searching, and especially if he has been generally known to 
be seeking it, he should use the utmost caution, and be satis- 
fied with nothing short of certainty. 

The Grave Creek Stone was not so scrutinized, questioned 
and cross-questioned at the time of its discovery, as to justify 
the “profert” of it now as evidence, or to warrant very posi- 
tive conclusions from its appearance when first discovered. 

The second mode of proving its authenticity is by the testi- 
mony of witnesses as to the position in which it was originally 
found. If found in the undisturbed earth in the center of the 
mound it is unquestionably as old as the mound. And now 
let the witnesses be heard upon this part of the case. Col. 
Wharton does not claim to know, except from inference, 
where the stone was found. He says (letter to Mr. Cherry): 
“T simply know it came out with the debris through the 
drift, as there was no dirt taken from the shaft that day, nor 
could it have been wheeled down the steep side of the mound.” 
(Letter of Aug. 31st, 1877). Again, in a letter to Mr. Cherry, 
April 7th, 1876, he says: “In the forenoon they struck the 
center of the vault and brought out decayed wood, stones, 
rings, beads, mica and bones—one skull nearly perfect, found 
in Morton’s work. Among this dirt was brought out the 
inscribed stone and picked up by one of us from the loose 
dirt. In a letter to me of Feb. 27th, 1878, he says: “The 
earth from the drift was brought out in barrows and dumped 
in a long line.” * * “T think the stone was brought out of 
the drift from the fallen contents of the shaft. In this I may 
possibly be mistaken; when I first saw it, it was being handed 
to Dr. Guns with some of the earth still clinging to it.” The 
facts to which the Colonel testifies are these: the manner of 
opening the mound, which he describes minutely and of 
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which more will be said hereafter, the wheeling out im_bar- 
rows of the materials excavated from the mound, and the 
finding of this stone in the loose earth which had been 
wheeled out by the drift; and from these facts he very natur- 
ally infers that the stone was brought out with the earth 
from the center of the mound. But his conclusions are not 
testimony. The facts to which he testifies are that dirt was 
wheeled out of the mound, and that the stone was picked up 
by some one in such a place that all inferred that it came out 
with the dirt. This is all there is of his testimony on this 
particular subject. 

Mr. P. B. Catlett is the next witness, and a very important 
one. Ie says (letter to Mr. Cherry, May 6th, 1876): “I was 
the man who found the stone. In answer to the question, 
‘Was there a matrix, or, in other words, an impression of the 
stone where it lay?’ I would say that the engraved stone was 
found in the inside of a stone arch that was found in the middle 
of the mound. * * * As to any one placing the inscribed 
stone there, it could not have been done.” This testimony is 
very pointed and positive, and seems to imply that Mr. Cat- 
lett found the stone in the center of the mound. But I have 
learned as a lawyer that there are very few meu who as wit- 
nesses will sharply discriminate between what they know and 
what they infer from what they know; and the province of a 
cross-examination of an honest witness—and I have no doubt 
that all these witnesses are honest—is to induce them to 
make this discrimination. Such a ‘cross-examination by 
letter is not always satisfactory, but with a frank, candid 
witness, such as Mr. Catlett evidently is, it is ordinarily sufti- 
cient to induce the witness to make the discrimination sought. 
In answer to specific questions, Mr. Catlett in a letter to me 
of Jan. 9th, 1878, says: “I am the one that found it first. It 
was not in its original bed when first found, it was taken out 
of the stone arch in a wheelbarrow and emptied outside.” 
This is in full accord with Col. Wharton’s testimony, and 
establishes the fact that the stone was found in the loose dirt 
which had been wheeled out from the mound and dumped 
from the barrow. If it had previously been seen in the 
mound by any one, it is evident that it was thrown aside as 
of no value, or was sent out with the dirt for a purpose, to 
be found by some other party. These two witnesses are 
pointedly contradicted by Mr. A. B. Tomlinson, of Folsom, 
California. He says (letter to Mr. Cherry of Aug. 3d, 1876): 
“This stone was found in the upper vault, which was about 
thirty feet perpendicularly above the bottom of the lower 
vault. Each vault had been supported by timbers or rude 
stones. On the floor and under the confused mass of rock 

‘ 
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were found all the relics of each vault. I was engaged in 
removing the rocks of the upper vault and at the same time 
gathering the relics. The relics lay confusedly, commencing 
near the east wall, and promiscuously inclined to the center 
of the vault. Being thus engaged and near the side of the 
vault the stone spoken of was found, I removed it with my own 
hands, as I supposed, from its ancient bed.” 

As it was evidently impossible to reconcile this testimony 
with that of Messrs. Wharton and Catlett, I sent special 
interrogations of Mr. Tomlinson asking categorical answers. 
His reply, under date of Feb. 15th, 1878, gives a a and 
more definite history of the opening of the mound and of the 
finding of the inscribed stone as he now remembers the facts. 
I quote from this letter all that is pertinent to this investiga- 
tion. He says: “I will give a brief statement of the events 
from recollection, with care not to state anything but what is 
clear to my recollection. It, however, occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1838. Some twelve or fifteen years previous my 
father and uncle sunk a rod in the center of the concave that 
was on the top of the mound in search of a vault, believing 
it was caused by the filling up of a cavity below. * * * In 
1838 we commenced a horizontal tunnel at the base of the 
mound. On arriving at the center we found that the top of 
the vault had fallen to the floor, which was earth, and was 
tirm, smooth, level and dry. On the floor and under a mass 
of loose unhewn rock were found the relics. My employ- 
ment was to remove the rocks, and carefully to gather the 
relics, which consisted of two human skeletons; one was sur- 
rounded with 690 ivory beads and an ivory ornament about 
six inches long. Finding the cavity of this vault not to be 
sufficient to have caused the depression on the top of the 
mound, the vault being eight by twelve feet square and seven 
feet deep, we then drilled a hole upward from the center of 
the vault in search of another, which we found about thirty- 
four feet above the floor of the vault. We then ascended 
the mound to this distance of thirty-four feet, where we com- 
menced another tunnel, and drove horizontal for the center, 
where we found the upper vault had fallen in as described of 
the lower; the floor being as described of the lower also, 
except its unevenness caused by the earth giving way by the 
fall of the lower vault (its dimensions about the same also), 
which was thirty-four feet below. On this floor and under 
the rocks as described in the lower vault was found the 
relics, consisting of one human skeleton which had been sur- 
rounded with copper bracelets, plates of mica beads, etc. 
The skeleton had been placed upright against the wall of the 
vault, and had fallen toward the center, which had settled 
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about eighteen or twenty inches, leaving the floor ina con- 
cave form, and, as I suppose, had drawn the skeleton about 
that distance from its original position. In the direction of 
the feet of the skeleton and near the wall, as my employ- 
ment was to search the floor, after having removed a rock from 
its ancient bed, I was carefully removing the dirt, which was 
mostly of decayed timber, when I uncovered the inscribed 
stone. The inscription being up, it took my attention. I ex- 
amined it; found it to be the work of the ancients; I then 
placed it with the other relics, and when prepared for public 
exhibition it was with the other relics: Having made the 
above statement at this remote period of my life (my age 
being near seventy), I have confined myself to facts accord- 
ing to recollection, and believing also from the facts above 
stated that the inscribed stone was placed in the vault with 
and at the time the skeleton was, for I know that I was not 
deceived in the antiquity of the bed of the rock nor of the dust 
under which the inscribed stone lay.” * 

Were there no other testimony in the case, we should be 
warranted in the conclusion that the mound was opened by a 
drift in the natural surface to the center, a hole drilled up- 
ward thirty-four feet, disclosing a second vault at that eleva- 
tion, to which a second horizontal drift was carried, and that 
this inscribed stone was found by Mr. Tomlinson on the floor 
of the upper vault, covered with the dirt of decayed timber 
and beneath an unwrought stone imbedded in the floor of 
the vault. As I called Mr. Tomlinson’s attention in my 
letter especially to the well or shaft said to have been sunk 
from the top of the mound, his silence in regard to it, while 
undertaking to give a full account of the opening, warrants 
the inference that he intends to say no such well was sunk. 
But it is certain that he is mistaken in this and in many 
other particulars. 

Schoolcraft, who visited the mound in 1843 and gathered 
the facts in regard to the opening, learned that the original 
plan was to “open a gallery from its northern base to its 
center to be intersected at its terminus by a perpendicular 
shaft from the center of the depression in the plane of its 
apex.” That the drift at the base was first opened and a 
shaft ten feet in diameter sunk from the top,and, at the time 


* Attention is called to a few statements of this letter which clearly indicate an indis- 
tinctness of memory in regard to the actual occurrences : ‘ 

ist. At the end of a drift, carried to the center of the mound, and of a height (described 
by all) barely sufficient to enable a man to stand erect, a hole could not be drilled thirty- 
four feet upward without the special preparation of rods made in sections and fastened 
by screws or some similar devices. the preparation of such rods is improbable and if 
made would be remembered and noted by some of the witnesses. 

. If the inscribed stone was found in the bed of a large stone imbedded in the bottom 

of the vault, it would not also be covered with the accumulated dust of the vault. 

8d. It is exceedingly improbable that any one in the dimly lighted vault would detect 
the inscription upon such a stone as this before picking it up. 
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of his visit, he found a “circular hollow column of brick 
rising from the chamber where the lower vault was situated, 
and occupying the span of the shaft.” (See his report in 
Vol. I, Transactions of American Ethnological Society.) Col. 
Wharton is equally positive in this particular. In his letter 
to Mr. Cherry, April 7th, 1876, he says: “ They commenced 
by an entry on the north side and subsequently by a shaft 
from the top.” In his letter of Aug. 31st, 1877, to Mr. 
Cherry, he says: “A drift was run from the north side of the 
mound high enough for the tailest man to walk after it was 
arched with brick, say eight feet high; this was run to the 
center, where they came to decayed wood which was evi- 
dently put up in a square box or enclosure, a shaft was sunk 
from the top till they struck the same evidences. Then Dr. 
Clemens was sent for to see it opened.” * Dr. Clemens 
and Tomlinson, perhaps others, occasionally went into the 
drift, but did not stay long as they were in the way of the 
workmen. As the lower grave was taken out the dirt gradu- 
ally fell, until at last the whole came down, opening a com- 
munication hetiween the shaft and drift.” 

After the reception of Mr. Tomlinson’s letter I again wrote 
to Col. Wharton, making among others the specific inquiry 
whether more than one drift or gallery was carried into the 
mound. In his answer of February 27th, 1878, he says: 
“There was but one drift entry and that directly, or within a 
few degrees from the north side.” 

Now it is very certain that Mr. Tomlinson is mistaken and 
that he did not find the inscribed stone at the end of a drift 
which never existed. 

The condition of the mound when visited by Schoolcraft, 
the facts as he then learned them, the testimony of Col. 
Wharton and Mr. Catlett are in complete accord and conclu- 
sively prove, that a drift was carried into the mound at the 
base from the north side disclosing a vault with various relics 
at the center; that a shaft was sunk from the top of the 
mound to about the top of the upper vault; that the center of 
the mound caved, carrying into the end of the drift the upper 

vault and its contents; that the materials and contents of 
both vaults were carried out at the drift; that the inseribed 
stone was not discovered in the mound, but in the dirt 
wheeled out from the drift after it was dumped from the 
barrow; or if found in the mound by any one, or seen in the 
mound, it was sent out with the dirt without remark, for 
the purpose apparently of having it discovered by some other 
person. 

The thorough contradiction of Mr. Tomlinson by all the 
other witnesses must be explained by each one in his own 
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way. To me it implies no impeachment of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
honesty—legends grow, they are never invented. Neighbor- 
hood gossip is almost always the result of unconscious accre- 
tions and alterations of a story as it passes from mouth to 
mouth. Ordinarily the man who has repeated an anecdote 
of his boyhood for forty years would not recognize the story 
if he should find it written down as it actually occurred. 
The more interest we take in an event long past, the oftener 
we have repeated it and conned it over the more likely are 
we to substitute our own mental processes and modern 
thoughts in place of the actual memory of events. There is 
nothing more uncertain than human testimony in regard to 
events long past, and the greatest care and the highest degree 
of skill is required in properly sifting and weighing it. Ap- 
plying ordinary rules applicable to conflicting testimony we 
must find that the first point when the existence of this 
inscribed stone is disclosed to us by the evidence is the time 
when it was picked up by Mr. Catlett from the earth which 
had been wheeled out of the mound, so that the evidence 
that it came from the mound is entirely circumstantial and 
inferential. 

All the evidence it seems to me compels the following 
conclusions : 

Ist. The inscription is not necessarily to be regarded as 
alphabetical. 

2d. If itis assumed to be alphabetical it cannot be referred 
to any known language. 

3d. It is precisely of such a character as would be the 
result of an ordinary attempt to manufacture an inscription. 

4th. Its manufacture is within the capacity of any laborer 
of ordinary intelligence who may have been employed in the 
work of exploring the mound. 

5th. At the time of its discovery there was no proper 
scrutiny of the inscription to determine whether it was of 
recent manufacture or not. 

6th. The evidence that it came from the mound is by no 
means conclusive. 

7th. Its history is such that the subsequent discovery of 
unquestioned ancient inscriptions with similar characters 
would warrant us in,concluding that this also is ancient. 

8th. Until its authenticity i is thus fully established it ought 
not to be regarded as any evidence of the character, ethnical 
relationship or intellectual culture of the builders of the 
mounds. 

ADDENDUM. 


After the above was written I received from Col. Wharton 
a correction of his statement in regard to the number of 
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drifts made into the mound, which does not in any manner 
tend to modify the conclusions reached above, but indicates 
Col. W.’s anxiety to be strictly accurate in all statements of 
facts. He says: “In my answer to your question I said there 
was but one drift in the Grave Creek mound. There was not 
when the stone was found. I learn from Mr. IHurn who lived 
there that Mr. Tomlinson subsequently made one and _ per- 
haps two higher up, and that all have fallen in.” 

i have also received a second letter from Mr. Tomlinson, 
written evidently after he had read the letter in Mr. Cherry’s 
pamphlet (dated March 8th, 1878), in which he puts himself 
more decidedly in conflict with Col. Wharton and Mr. Catlett, 
and criticises sharply the statements of some of the other 
parties. In it he insists that the stone was found over twenty 
days after Col. Wharton’s visit. His letter is not written 
with the exactness and clearness of statement which is desira- 
ble, but a fair and reasonable construction of it implies that 
he intends to assert positively that neither Col. Wharton nor 
Mr. Catlett were present at the time or on the day on which 
the stone was found. This letter strengthens the conclusions 
reached before its reception. 

The originals of all these letters will be turned over to the 
Society, if its officers will undertake to secure their preserva- 
tion. The following is a quotation from Mr. Tomlinson’s 
last letter: 

“But the time that intervened from Mr. Wharton’s visit, 
on our striking the lower vault and the finding the stone, I 
can only give from circumstances. Now the removing of 
rubbish from within the lower vault and carefully gathering 
the relics must have occupied at least five or six days (there 
was in the rubbish no rotten timber, it all having decayed to 
dust, neither was the inscribed stone and its accompanying 
relics here to be found). The drilling upwards from the lower 
vault in search of another must have taken four days; meas- 
uring the altitude, position of thirty-four feet, to strike the 
upper vault with a tunnel took perhaps one day; driving the 
tunnel about fifty-five feet must have taken twelve or fifteen 
days. You see that twenty-three or twenty-five had neces- 
sarily elapsed since the clearing up of the lower vault, and the 
stone with its accompanying relics not yet found. Three per- 
sons were all that were required to drive the tunnel. Wishing 
not to deface the mound, we drove it low and narrow, barely 
wide enough for a wheelbarrow to pass. Now the inscribed 
stone with its accompanying relics was found at the inner 
end of this contracted passage, in the upper vault, in the way 
that I have heretofore described. * * * So Mr. Wharton’s 
visit must have been at the clearing up of the lower vault, 
which occurred at least twenty-four or twenty-five days pre- 
vious to the finding of the stone.” * * * 
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THE BIBLE NARRATIVE AND HEATHEN TRA- 
DITIONS 


The Traces of the Facts mentioned in Genesis in the Traditions of all Nations. 


BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most interesting subjects of modern study is 
the traditionary lore of the various races of earth. 

There is a wonderful charm in these written and unwritten 
tales. They are not only poetical and beautiful but often 
very suggestive. In fact there is a depth of philosophy in 
them which has made them the subject of study to the most 
intelligent and thoughtful. 

In the three-fold division of mythology, tradition and 
Folk-Lore, no department of literature is moreimportant. It 
is, in fact, a department of science as well as of literature, 
and in its bearings on ethnology and the more general sub- 
ject of pobre, i it is worthy of profound attention. 

It is, however, almost a new and unknown department. 
Comparative mythology has, it is true, in times past, assumed 
considerable importance. Not only was this the case in the 
early days of the Christian era, when the mysteries of the 

cabiri were the subject of study among the learned, but even 
after the reformation, when Joseph Scaliger and other writers 
revived the occult subject. Later, too, than this, the compar- 
ison of the classic mythology with the sacred narrative became 
a subject of study, and the Abbe Bannier, Jacob Bryant, the 
Abbe Pluche and others wrote at length upon the topie. 
Still later, Sir William Jones, in his extensive travels and by 
his familiarity with so many languages, became acquainted 
with the mythology and the traditionary lore of Arabia and 
of the East Indies; and still later, the studies of Champollion 
and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, brought to light the ancient but 
long buried literature and mythology of Egypt and the 
regions on the Nile; and the translation of the Edda, and the 
publication of that charming book, Mallett’s Northern An- 
tiquities, also disclosed many on pictures, and wonder- 
fal myths, among the Icelandic Sagas 

The Scandinavian mythology was found to be as poetical 
and as interesting as the classic, and, in fact, it was discovered 
that there was a wonderful similarity hetween the mytholo- 
gies of the distant East and of the distant West, and that the 
same stories which had charmed the ears of the Orientalists 
in their warm sunny home, were only repeated in the frost- 
regions of the distant North. If the language was different, 
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the drapery of thought having been borrowed from the differ- 
ent surroundings, yet there seemed to be the same basis of 
fact. 

It was afterward, however, discovered that the American 
races also possessed a wealth of traditionary lore which was 
as charming, and as ——. in its resemblances, as that of the 
Orient or of the classics, and it was ascertained that the realm 
of comparative mythology was not confined to the Aryan 
race nor even to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Students, as they read the Scandinavian and then the Amer- 
ican myths, were surprised at their striking similarity. Such 
was the resemblance that the reader was almost inclined to 
suppose that the Icelandic stories had been carried westward 
and repeated to the tribes of Aborigines by some pre-historic 
wanderers, or that some unknown intercourse between the 
two hemispheres had existed. Thus the volumes of “Algic 
Researches,” by Schoolcraft, were found worthy a place beside 
the Norse Tales or even the writings of Homer. 

Still later there appeared another development of the same 
great subject. The researches of that remarkable man, Bras- 
seur de Brebourg, threw up before the notice of the civilized 
world, that wonderful waif of literature called Popal Voh, and 
it was found, that far to the southwest, among the half civil- 
ized races of Central America, there were myths and strange 
traditions which carried one’s mind, not back to the Norse 
regions, but to the Orient; and again the resemblances be- 
tween the traditions of the Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
surprised the students. 

he depth and richness of American mythology proved 
remarkable, and there were beauties and wonders in it almost 
as striking as those of the Scandinavian or the classic. 

It remained, however, for that learned Sanscrit scholar, Max 
Miiller, to show the value of these various collections of myths. 
In his “Chips from a German Workshop” be has shown 
that comparative mythology is really as important in the 
study of mankind as is comparative philology. He has 
sg a comprehensive sketch of the various religions of the 

ast, with their earliest history and development, and has 
at the same time referred to the many works on the Folk- 
Lore and Nursery Tales of other lands. 

He has shown the value of History in bringing to light the 
earliest religious ideas of mankind, and yet has suggested the 
necessity of a philosophic and scientific study of the subject. 
He says, *“History with its dusty and mouldering pages, is 
to us a sacred a volumc—as sacred as the book of nature. 
What compels men in the midst of these busy times to sacri- 


*Chips from # German Workshop, Vol. I: p. 3, article “Comparative Mythology.” 
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tice their leisure to a subject apparently so unattractive and 
useless, if not the conviction that in order to obey the Del- 
phic commandment—in order to know what man is—we 
ought to know what man has been.” 

Now it is to this view of the importance of the earliest 
history of mankind inthrowing light upon many of the great 
problems of science to which we would call attention. 

The history of those distant ages and distant men assumes, 
a new charm as soon as we know that it tells us the story of 
our own race: of our own family, nay of ourselves. 

Many things are still unintelligible to us, and the hiero- 
glyphic language of antiquity records but half of the mind’s 
unconscious intentions.” Yet there are many things to be 
learned by comparing these mystic phrases, and it may be 
that we shall yet gain an interpretation of these earliest re- 
cords which throws a flood of hght on the dark problem of 
man. Even these traditions and beliefs which were at the 
time not half understood, may in the light of later days, be- 
come significant of many important lessons. 

There is a deep philosophy even in the unconscious work- 
ings of the human mind, and even the fragments of thought 
are sometimes valuable as giving the key to the great arch 
which is so mysteriously being constructed. It may be 
that traditionary lore will yet prove to be a sort of univer- 
sal language among the human race—a language not of words 
but of conceptions, and that these conceptions have become 
mingled with the earliest thoughts, and views, and practices 
of the various races, and then expressed themselves in their 
myths. 

Nor does it matter whence these traditions sprung, whether 
from a common historical origin or from the inspiration of 
nature—the teachings of that great-good mother who teaches 
ull her children alike. It is not essential whether we hold to 
the opinion of a nature basis for them all, or maintain the 
Historical origin; the resemblances of these traditions is really 
the point for us to consider. 

We have in this essay, however, taken the position that 
these resemblances are evidences that there was a common 
historical basis or origin to them, and yet in taking this 
position we do not enter into a discussion of the subject 
with any controversial spirit but with a sincere desire to 
know what is the truth. 

The difficulty, however, is in the magnitude of the subject; 
no department of study involves a more extensive and almost 
universal range of reading than does this. 

To go over the many volumes which have been written on 
Folk-Lore alone is a formidable task, and yet no conclusion 
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can be reached, except as this field is thoroughly traversed. 
Max Miiller has mentioned many of these, such as Kelley’s 
Folk-Lore, Dasent’s Tales of the North, Dasent’s Deccan 
Days, Tales from the West Highlands, Popular Tales from 
the Norse, Zulu Nursery Tales and others, and has found in 
them certain traditions which could be explained on no other 
supposition than that of a common Historie origin. 

The number of books on this subject is, however, increas- 
ing rapidly, and scarcely a periodical appears but that men- 
tion is made of some new volume. The researches of anti- 
quarians, the observations of missionaries, the testimony of 
intelligent travellers and explorers, are constantly furnishing 
new material. 

It is said that Jacob Grimm was the first to mention the 
importance of collecting all that could be saved of popular 
stories, customs, sayings, superstitions and beliefs, and his 
Dutch Mythology is a storehouse of such curiosities; but since 
his day it would seem as if every land had been searched for 
these strange waifs of literature. Traditionary lore has been 
gathered from many of the most distant lands, and at 
the same time the customs of different races have been 
studied to see what traditional or what historical origin there 
was to them. 

The simplest customs even of modern days, such as danc- 
ing around the May-pole, the various religious and burial 
customs, have thus proved to be connected with tradition, 
and many of the symbols which are so frequently associated 
with religious forms, have been traced back to yery early 
times. The works on this subject are numerous and need to 
be studied. 

There are also numerous books of travels, travels in Afri- 
ca, in Siberia, Independent Tartary and among various wild 
tribes and uncultivated nations, all of which it is important 
to consult. 

The works on comparative mythology are also numerous. 
Many of these are quite recent, such as “Cox’s Aryan Mythol- 
ogy,’ and “ Brinton’s Myths and Myth Makers of the New 

orld,” and others, and yet the various Geographical and 
Geological Surveys are constantly gathering material for 
new works. In ancient history, also, a vast and increasing 
field opens before us, wherein we are to search for the origi- 
nal facts on which tradition is based. Not only are the an- 
cient works of Herodotus, Diodorus, Siculus and Plutarch to 
be consulted, but the later investigations of Rawlinson, Lay- 
ard, George Smith, Gladstone, Grote and many others. 

In the line of comparative religions there are also proofs 
on the subject, and the works ot James Freeman Clarke, 
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“Ten Religions,” of Hardwick, “Christ and other Masters,’ 
and many others, need to be studied, as well as the older 
works of Davidson, Prideaux, Smith’s Patriarchal Age, War- 
burton’s Divine Legation. 

Now, to sift all this vast mass of erudition, and to gather 
material from the many different departments of history, 
ethnology, mythology, and to say that we have arrived at 
detinite “proofs on this subject would be presumptuous indeed. 
Grote, the historian, bears witness to “the uselessness of 
digging fora supposed basis of truth,” and Max Miiller him- 
self finds it very difficult to arrive at definite conclusions in 
reference to many of the myths and traditions even of the 
old world. 

In studying the subject, however, we have not undertaken 
to trace the resemblance of all this vast and varied amount 
of material. This would be a task for a life time. The 
largest part must necessarily be left to its own crude and un- 
classified condition, and other generations will need to trace 
the ethnological and the historical lines, or establish the 
ethnic philosophy which may account for ‘the analogies and 
resemblances which so extensively appear. There has, how- 
ever, been suggested to us a way of studying the subject 
which has at least been helpful and instructive. 

[It is well known that the Bible is the oldest book in the 
world, and in reference to the traditions of the ancient races 
at least, it is very instructive. 

In reading the numerous volumes of that rare old work on 
comparative mythology, “Bryant’s Analysis,” it was repre- 
sented that there were certain particular facts which were 
first recorded in the Bible, and which could be recognized in 
nearly all the mythologies of the East, and it occurred to us 
that possibly these same points or facts might also be traced 
in the traditions of other and even distant lands. We have 
confined our attention then to the earliest recorded facts of 
the Bible. It remains for us toshow that these many resem- 
blances of certain traditions among nearly all races to the 
scripture account can be explained on no other supposition 
than that of a common historic origin. 

The scientific proof may be wanting, yet we maintain that 
the various cosmogonies contained in so many different tra- 
ditions, the universal prevalence of a certain form of tree 
and serpent worship, the very common tradition of a deluge, 
and the various traditions of ancestral history and migra- 
tions, are all strong proofs that the same facts Paceals =. in 
the Bible are at the basis of the resemblances. We may call 
the Bible story an allegory, or believe, as Tyndall professes 
to, that it is a poem; or we may suppose that the processes 
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of nature were at the basis of the sacred record itself, yet 
the similarity of traditions in these particular points will 
need to be accounted for. 

Now, taking into consideration the fact that these were 
the common inheritance of the Semitic nations of the East 
found in history, dug up in buried tablets, recognized in my- 
thology, celebrated by poetry, repeated in many of the sacred 
books, and contirmed by many recent discoveries, it seems 
probable that they also mght be transmitted through the 
lines of emigration, and preserved both by tradition and 
history in other and distant lands. The very discovery, then, 
of myths or traditions which bear a resemblance to these 
records of the East would certainly render the supposition 
plausible that the Bible itsef, or the facts there recorded, 
were really at the basis of these resemblances. 

In taking this position we are not undertaking to prove or 
disprove the authenticity or the authority of the Bible as a 
religious book, but only as a matter of scientific investiga- 
tion we consider ourselves at liberty to give this construc- 
tion to the resemblance. 

The cosmogony of the Bible may have been derived from 
a nature myth, and the serpent and tree may have been the 
natural objects of veneration and fear; the story of the flood 
may have been that of a local deluge like others in other 
lands; the dispersion may have been an historical event; the 
confusion of tongues also an event which was inevitable from 
the growth of society and the separation of families; and 
the story of the fall and the subsequent woes, and defections, 
and corruptions may all have been mere national and histor- 
ical events which are recorded in the Bible in the familiar 
and yet reverential style; but the question still remains, how 
came the same facts to be so extensively recorded and by so 
widely separated people. 

If these stories of a deluge, of a tree and serpent worship, 
and of the creation were so similar because each nation had 
similar experiences, and there were local causes in each 
which would give rise to the resemblances, still we are at a 
loss to explain why the coincidences should be so numerous 
and the resemblances so striking. The symbol of the ark 
and of the tree and serpent, and the fish, and even the idols 
which commemorate these early facts are found too often for 
us to believe that there was not among the nations of the East 
at least a common origin for them all, and it yet remains to be 
shown whether the same symbols are not also to be found in 
other lands. 

So, too, the names of the first ancestors among the ancient 
nations of the East are significant of the name of the first 
ancestor who is mentioned in the Bible. 


4M. ANT.—VOL. L. No. 3.—3. 
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It is not always the case that the record of these nations 
goes back of the flood, yet generally the head or founder of 
each nation bears a name which strikingly resembles both in 
the consonants employed, and perhaps even the pronuncia- 
tion either the Adam or the Noah of our scriptures, and we 
may suppose all to have orally signified the same person. 
Among the Greeks, He is Inachus;* in Crete, Minos; among 
the Etruscans, Minerfu; in India, Menu; in Egypt, Mna; in 
Germany, Mannus, and over each nation he bears the same 
relation as the head of the first dynasty, the first ancestor, and 
king, and lawgiver, and in some cases he is called the great 
navigator and ruler. 

Thus, as we enter upon the subject, we are contirmed by 
the testimony of history and the evidences of archeology, 
the symbols and records of the oldest nations bearing testi- 
mony for us. 

It is then among these historical records that we shall seek 
for our evidences. Other authors have traced these, and 
Max Miiller has gathered many of them into separate 
volumes of essays and reviews. It is probable that as to 
the Aryan race, and the various oriental religions, this 
assertion that the facts of the Bible may be recognized in 
them will not be really disputed. 

Dr. Spiegel, the learned German editor and translator 
of the Zend Avesta has shown most conclusively that there 
is a coincidence. He maintains that this resemblance is 
found in the following particulars: the creation, the garden 
of Eden, the two trees, the deluge, Noah’s ark, and the 
four ages of the world. The coincidence in the account 
of the creation consists in this: that the world was cre- 
ated in six days in Genesis. and in six periods of time in 
the Avesta. In Genesis the creation ends with the 
creation of man; so it does in the Avesta. The Garden 
of Eden, and the Paradise of the Zoroastians are alike, 
and the rivers Pishon and Gihon may be identified as the 
Indus and the Jaxartes, known to geographers of this 
day. The two trees in the garden are recognized in the trees 
known to the Iranians as the “Gaokerena,” bearing the 
white Haoma, and the “Painless tree,” out of which the Indi- 
ans believe the world to have been created. 

The deluge is also mentioned, and Dr. Spiegel compares 
the Thraétacna of the Persians, who divided his land among 
his three sons, to the Noah of the Bible. He thinks also 
that the four ages of the Persians coincides with the four 
periods of the Bible chronology; that from Adam to Noah 





*Phillip Smith’s Ancient History, Vol, I, p. 85. 
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being the first, that from Noah to Abraham the second, that 
from Abraham to the death of Jacob the third, and that of 
the exile in Egypt the fourth. 

Max Miiller, in commenting on this view, while often 
doubting the conclusions of Dr. Spiegel, yet shows the coin- 
cidences which may be found between these records in the 
Zend Avesta and the corresponding account in the still older 
book of the Hindoos, the Vedas. 

The account of the temptation and the fall, the tree and 
the serpent, he acknowledges to be found both in the Avesta 
and the Vedas, but he maintains that the dualism of the 
Avesta, the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, or the 
principles of light and darkness, is to be considered as the 
distant reflex of the grand struggle between Indra, the God 
of the sky, and Vitra, the demon of night and darkness, 
which form the constant burden of the hymns of the Rig 
Veda. He says, “neither in the Veda or in the Avesta does 
the serpent assume that “subtile and insinuating form which 
it does in Genesis. * * * But the serpent that beguiled Eve 
seems hardly to invite comparison with the much grander 
conception of the terrible power of Vrita and Ahriman in 
the Vedaand Avesta.” He says, also, “We likewise consider 
the comparison of the cherubim who keep the way of the 
tree of life, and the guardians of the Soma in the Veda and 
Avesta,as worthy of attention, and we should like to see 
the etymological derivation of the word cherubim, from 
revges, Greifen, and of seraphim, from the Sanscrit, sarpa, ser- 
pents, either confirmed or refuted.” So, too, of the deluge he 
says: “It isnot mentioned in the sacred writings of the Zoroas- 
trians nor in the Rig Veda, but it is mentioned in the later 
Brahmans, and the arguments of Burnouf, who considered the 
tradition of the deluge as borrowed from Semitic neighbors 
seems to us to be strengthened rather than weakened.” 

Fifty years ago the sacred books of three of the most impor- 
tant religions of the world were not known. It is said that 
Brahmanism claims for its adherents thirty-one per cent of 
the population of the globe. 

The sacred books of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Magians or disciples of Zoroaster have only become known 
since the knowledge of the Sanscrit has furnished a key to 
their translation. The discovery of these coincidences be- 
tween the ancient writings of the Eastern nations and the 
Bible is most remarkable. “There is ahigh degree of inter- 
est attaching to their antiquity, for we seem to have not only 
the beginnings of history but also the beginnings of intel- 
lectual life and of religious thought.” 

But leaving these sacred books of the East and their coinci- 
dences, we pass to the accounts of the same facts among the 
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Western nations.. Here we are met at the outset with the 
familiar myths of the Greeks, of the garden of the Hespe- 
rides with its fabled tree which bore the golden fruit, and of 
the dog Cerberus who guarded the tree, and it does not seem 
difficult to imagine that this was only another version of the 
same old story. The deluge of Ogyges and of Deucalion 
also remind us of the same story of the flood. Gladstone 
says, “Many elements of the Hebrew tradition recorded in 
the Holy scriptures, or otherwise preserved among the Jews 
down to later times, appear in the Olympian court of Homer. 
The traditions traceable in Homer which appear to be drawn 
from the same source as those of Holy Scriptures are chiefly 
these: (1) a deliverer, conceived under the double form, first 
of the seed of the woman, and secondly of the logos, the 
word or wisdom of God. (2.) The woman whose seed the 
Redeemer was to be. (3.) The rainbows considered as a sign 
of communication between God and man.” 

He also says, “Certain special features are traceable most 
of all in the Athene and Apollo of the Homeric poems, but 
also in Zeus, and in Leto, and in Iris, as well as one or two 
other Olympian personages, and these features impart to the 
pictures of them an extraordinary elevation and force, such 
as to distinguish them strongly from the delineations of 
other gods. 

The features in themselves are in the most marked 
correspondence with the Hebraic traditions as conveyed in 
the books of Holy Scripture.” 

It is very remarkable that in the Greek mythology these 
later Messianic ideas should have found a place in connection 
with these early traditions, yet there does not seem to be any 
doubt that the story of the garden, and of the woman, and 
of the seed of the woman, can be traced in the poetry of 
Homer. But it is probable that the advance of Jewish 
thought may have had its effect on these productions of the 
Greek mind which were so much later in time and yet so near 
in geographical location, and therofore we do not dwell upon 
these coincidences referred to by Gladstone. 

There is, however, a great contrast between the Greek 
mythology and the Scandinavian in this particular. The 
latest remnant of primitive heathenism is here found 
surviving the Greek and the Roman by nearly a thousand 
years, aud yet for simplicity of the narrative and for strik- 
ing resemblances to the earliest traditions nothing is equal 
to it. The story of the creation, and of. the garden, and 
the flood as it is found in the Scandinavian myths furnish 
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the most striking coincidenees to the sacred narrative. 
It seems, indeod, like passing over a whole day of 
history thus to turn from the earliest book of the Vedas 
to the late date of the Eddas, and from the distant and 
warm region of the East to the frozen regions of Iceland 
and the North, yet the story seems to have retained its pecu- 
liarities in all its long wanderings. 

Iceland was peopled and civilized by the Norsemen in the 
ninth century. The early emigrants were, however, Pagans, 
and Max Miiller says that their religious system “may be 
called one of the various dialects of the primitive religions 
and mythological language of the Aryan race.” (Chips 
from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 191.) He says, too, 
“There are passages in the Edda which seemed like verses 
from the Vedas.” There are, also, several mythological 
expressions common to the Edda and to Homer. 

Mr. Kelly has also drawn the parallelism between the In- 
dian and the Iranian world Tree, and the Ash tree, Yggdra- 
sil of the Scandinavians, as Dr. Spiegel has between the 
Painless tree of the Persians and the Soma of the Hindoos. 

We shall quote fully and literally from the translation of 
the Edda as found in Mallett’s Northern Antiquities. 

“Many ages before the earth was made, was Niflheim 
formed, in the middle of which lies the spring called Hver- 
gelmir, from which flow twelve rivers—Gj6li the nearest to 
the gate of the abode of death.” 

“But first of all there was in the southern region the world 
galled Muspell. It is a world too luminous and glowing to 
be entered by those who are not indigenous there. He who 
sitteth on its borders to guard itis named Surtur. In his hand 
he beareth a flaming falchion, and at the end of the world 
shall issue forth to combat, and shall vanquish all the gods 
and consume the universe with fire. * * * Thus whilst 
freezing cold and gathering gloom pioceeded from Niflheim, 
that part looking towards Muspellheim was filled with glow- 
ing radiancy, the intervening space remaining calm and 
light as wind-still air. And when the heated blast met the 
gelid vapour it melted into drops, and by the might of him 
who sent the heat, these drops quickened into life and as- 
sumed a human semblance. The being thus formed was 
named Ymir, hut the Frost Giants call him Orgelmir. From 
him descend the Frost Giants.” * * * 

“Thus it is said that when Ymir slept he fell into a 
sweat and from the pit of his left arm was formed a man 
and woman, and one of his feet engenderedwith the other 
a son from whom descend the Frost Giants. The sons of 
Bor slew the giant Ymir, and when he fell there rose so 
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much blood from his wounds that the whole race of. Frost 
Giants was drowned in it except a single giant who saved 
himself with his household. He escaped by going on board 
his bark, and with him went his wife, and from them are 
descended the Frost Giants.” * * * 

Odin may justly be called the All Father for he is really 
the Father of All, of Gods and of men, and to his power all 
things owe their existence.”. * * * In the beginning he 
appointed rulers, and bade them judge with him the fate of 
men, and regulate the government of the celestial city. 
They met for this purpose in a place called Idovoll, which is 
in the center of the divine abode. Their first work was to 
erect a court or hall, where were twelve seats for themselves 
besides the throne which is occupied by All-Father. This 
hall is the largest and most magnificent in the universe, 
being resplendent on all sides, both within and without with 
the finest gold. Its name is Gladsheim. * * That age 
was named the Golden Age. This was the age that lasted 
until the arrival of the women out of Jétunheim who cor- 
rupted them. 

Of Ymir’s flesh was formed the earth; of his sweat (blood) 
seas; of his bones, the mountains; of his hair, the trees; of 
his skull, the heavens; but with his eyebrows the blithe 
Gods built Midgard for the sons of men, whilst from his 
brains the lowering clouds were fashioned. * * * One 
day as the sons of Bor were walking along the sea beach 
they found two stems of wood out of which they shaped a 
man anda woman. The first (Odin) infused into them life 
and spirit; the second (Vili) endowed them with reason and 
the power of motion; the third (Ve) gave them speech, and 
features, and hearing, and vision. 

The man they called Ask, and the women Embla. From 
these two descend the whole human race, whose assigned 
dwelling was Midgard. * * * 

“The ash is the greatest and best of all trees. The 
branches spread over the whole world and can reach above 
heaven. It has three roots. One of them extends to the 
sir, another to the Frost Giants, and the third stands 
over Niflheim and under this root which is constantly 
gnawed by Nidhogg is Hvergelmir. 

This third root of the ash is in Heaven,and under itis the 
Holy Urdar-fount. ’Tis here that the gods sit in judgment.” 
* * * «There is an eagle perched upon its branches who 
knows many things, and the squirrel named Rotatosk runs up 
and down the Ash, and seeks to cause strife between the eagle 
and Nidhogg. There are so many snakes with Nidhogg in 
Hvergelmir that no tongue can recount them. 
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MYTHOLOGIC TEXT 
IN THE 


KLAMATH LANGUAGE OF SOUTHERN OREGON. 
COMMENTED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 


Lupi nalsh hink Kmiukamtch shutiyéga; na-asht nalsh 
hank gd-ag kémutchatk shashapkéli-ia génta kiilatat. Tchia 
hik lapi sh4-ungaltk Aishish Kmukémtchish ; né-ulya hink 
gén nanuk tud ké-akt hik gig, nanuk tua kiim Ambutat 
wa gitki ging. Tchtyunk pin I-ulalonan tchkash né-ulya 
paplishash gitki giug; ma gint nkillipsh tiwish ndulsh- 
ampksh paltki mtiash shlé-uyuk, tchiyunk maklaksash kidim 
itklank palshtat pétki gi. 


TRANSLATION. 

At first Kmtkamtch commenced to create us; thus an 
old man long ago told us in myths about this world. There 
lived the two, father and son, (called) Aishish and Kmu- 
kamtchiksh; this one resolved, that here should come into 
existence whatever there is, and all the various kinds of fish 
that live in the water. Hereupon he also ordered that at 
Cascade Falls (Linkville) a rock-dam should come into exis- 
tence; that when the south wind blows, it should drive back 
the waters, loudly roaring at their rushing down, and that 
the Indians should then, on the dry river bottom, gather up 
the fish and feed on them. 


This text forms the commencement of a long and very 
popular Indian myth: “The attempted destruction of Aishish 
by his father Kmukaémtchiksh,” which I obtained and wrote 
down in the Klamath language, while sojourning among the 
Maklaks Indians, in October, 1877. The whole myth is so 
thoroughly original, and so faithful a picture of the Indian 
mind, that even this fragment of it cannot be suspected of 
containing anything else but the ancient heathen idea of the 
creation. This myth, however, is lacking the most inter- 
esting features of all creation myths, viz: the statement, of 
what substance the world or earth was made, and how it was 
made. Notwithstanding all my attempts to find out what 
these Indians think about these points, I obtained no satisfac- 
tory clue, and was brought to the conclusion that there exists 
no creation myth among them which is generally adopted 
by the tribe. But they have myths for every separate crea- 
tion, for every animal or class of animals; I have even ob- 
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tained a long story explaining the origin of the black spot 
on the loon’s head. The origin of man is accounted for by 
some by the fact, that Kmikamtch created him from a ser- 
vice-berry (tchAk), while other myth-tellers prefer to have 
him made of clay; and to explain the difference of color, 
they say that the Creator put his first red man in the sun to 
dry, while he let the first white man become dry in the 
shadow. 

Kmukamtchiksh, in the abbreviated form Kmukamtch, is 
to the Klamath or Maklaks Indians the creator and main- 
tainer of the universe, and the ruler of mankind and its 
destinies. In power, none of the other geniuses and demons 
‘an approach him; he is a mean, low-mannered, tricky and 
false character, who is constantly on the lookout for de- 
stroying his son Aishish by some unexpected stratagem. 
He is the demon embodying all the qualities that we can ex- 
pect of the divinities of a hunter-people, and his great analogy 
with the “Old Coyote” of California may well impress us 
with the idea that his prototype was one of the wild quad- 
rupeds. His son Aishish, to judge from the names of his 
tive wives, whom his father seeks to abstract from him, was 
probably a bird-genius, and his name has to be rendered by 
the “Secreter” or the “Concealer.” 


THE WORDS OF THE TEXT. 


Lupi means firstly, at first; it is the adverb of the adjec- 
tive lupini, in its distributive form, lulpini: the first (in time, 
rank or order). This might lead to the supposition that 
Klamath possesses a series of ordinal numerals. But no other 
adjectives exist which can be compared to our “seventh, 
eighth,” etc., except the first, the second, which also means 
the middle (tyAlamni), and the Jast (topini, tapini). 

nalsh, ws, the objective case of the pronoun nad, we. The 
full form is nalash, and the objective case in-ash also stands 
for our dative case: us and to us, for us. 

htink is here a temporal particle, indicating that the action 
of the verb, to which it belongs, was accomplished in the 
past. 

Kmukamtchiksh, abbrev. Kmtikamtch, can best be inter- 
preted by “the Old Man of the ancients,” and is somewhat anal- 
ogous to the second part of our cant term, “the dollar of our 
daddies.” The adjective -Amtchiksh, -Amtch, is appended 
to all the names of the animal demons, or mythical beings of 
the past, which fill the Olympus of the Klamath mythology. 
It seems transposed from mantch, and means 1) old, ancient; 
and when suffixed to objects of common use, as brooms, 
dishes, etc., it means 2) used up, good for nothing. 

shutiyéga, inchoative form of shutdya, a derivation of 
shuta, to make, produce, create. The two suffixes forming 


, 
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verbs which indicate the beginning of an action or state, are 
-éga and -tampka; wésh tchutchayéga and wésh tchutcha- 
itampka: the ice commences to melt. 

n4-asht or nd-ash, nash: thus, so, in this manner. 

ga-ag or ké-ag, long ago, a long time ago; a derivation of 
ka-a, ga-A, the intensitive particle, very, very much, quite much. 

kémutchatko is the full form of kémutchatk, and is the 
participle in -tko of the verb kémutcha, to become old. 
-tko is an ending that often possesses an active, but more 
frequently a passive signification. The possessive case of 
kémutchatko is kémutchdépkam, the objective kémutch4p- 
kash, the locative kémutchapkat. 

shashapkélia means to tell stories, myths or fables in the 
interest or for the pleasure of somebody ; the final -i-, inserted 
before the verbal ending a, has the power of adding to every 
active verb the idea that the action is done in the interest of 
somebody, sometimes of the one who performs the action. 
Shapa, fo tell, count, is the basis from which the term is de- 
rived through reduplication of the first syllable, and through 
a divresis of the i to attain a rhetorical effect. 

génta kdilatat, “concerning, about this earth” or “world.” 
This phrase stands in the locative case, and in other connec- 
tions could also mean upon this earth, from this earth, ete. 
Kiila means 1) earth, world, ground; 2) dirt, mud, and occurs 
also in the Pit River language as kéla, being one of the rare 
terms which this idiom has in common with Klamath. This 
phrase proves that pronouns (and adjectives) do not always 
show the same case-endings than the substantives which they 
determine. 

tchia or tsia (for tch and ts are always interchangeable), 1) 
to stay, remain; 2) to sit, to be seated; 3) to live, exist; 
to be. 

hiik, particle, of a similar effect than hink, q. v. 

lapi, lpi, means two in the subjective case; lAlapi would 
mean each of the two, being the distributive form; lapuk, 
both; lApéni, twice; l4pantka, by means of two (f. i. by two 
blows, or two shots), an instrumental case. 

sha- ‘ungaltko: standing in the relation of father to son. 
The language possesses many of these comprehensive terms 
of relationship, f. i. shutpaksaltko, related to each other as 
brother and sister; shiptchydlaltko, related to each other as 
brother and sister-in-law. These terms are derived respectively 
from undk, son; ttiipaksh, younger sister; ptchikap, sister-in- 
law. In European languages, few of these forms exist, though 
we may compare the German (reschwister and verschwistert. 

Kmukamtchish is contracted from Kmtkamtch tchish; 
Aishish Kmukamtch also. The language possesses no term 
corresponding exactly to our and, and thus has to render the 
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idea of coordination either as above, by tchkash, pen or 
other particles, or by placing both terms aside of each other 
without any connecting particle whatever. 

né-ulya, to order, command, decree, resolve; from this verb 
is derived né-ulaksh, an order, edict, resolution, behest: an 
ancient custom observed as a law; né-ulakgish, council meet- 
ing, powwow; né-ulakgishla, to erect a council-house; né- 
ulakta, to enforce an order, to punish, chastise; nendlzish, 
decree, judgment; netnédlkish, government of the tribe or 
country; legislature. 

gén, a demonstrative pronoun referring to inanimate ob- 
jects only. 

giig, kék, is a demonstrative prondun referring to persons 
and animate beings as well as to things; formed by duplica- 
tion of the simple demonstrative ké, gé, gii, and then apoco- 
pated. 

nanuk tua is composed of nanuk all and whole; the Latin 
omnis and totus, French tout and entier (integer), and of tua, 
thing. Nanuktua, in one word, is the common way of pro- 
nouncing this term, which means every kind of, every class 
of objects. Tua is in fact an interrogative particle—what? 
which?—and has gradually passed to the signification of: 
“thing, object, article.” 

kAkat, per diwresin ké-akat, ké-akt, is the distributive form 
of the relative pronoun kat, who, which. 

kiim, generic term for all kinds of fish, and related etymo- 
logically to kidsha, to swim under the surface of the water. 

ambutat is locative case of Ambu, 4mpu, water; it forms 
derivatives like 4mpka (for A4mpaga), little water; 4mpuala, 
to lie in deep water; A4mbutka, to be thirsty. 

wi, ua, to stay, live, exist. This verb has always a compie- 
ment indicating the medium, spot or locality where the sub- 
ject lives or exists, while tchia, which has the same meaning, 
does not need this complément. 

gitki giug are two forms of the verb gi to be; referring to 
sasual existence like the Spanish estar. It also means (but not 
here) to do, to possess and to say; gitki giug means to come 
into existence and is a causal form directly dependent from 
né-ulya, and the same may be observed in the sentence fol- 
lowing next. 

tchiyunk, “hereupon,” a contraction of tchui, afterwards 
and hunk, particle indicative of the preterit tense. 

pin, pén, péna, again, secondly; tchkdsh also, just as 
well; both are enclitic particles and the latter is a contraction 
of tchékash, tchék meaning at /ast. 

paplishash is the objective case of paplish dam, stoppage 
of waters. It is very scarce that inanimate substantives like 
this take the suffix of the objective case —ash, and this can 
be accounted for only by a sort of personification. 
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I-ulalonan or Yulalona is the Klamath name of the Falls 
of the Link River connecting Upper with Lower Klamath 
Lake, and also of the town of Linkville recently built in 
their vicinity. The verb i-ulalona means to move forth and 
back, to produce a rubbing motion, while i-ulalina signifies : 
to form an edge in falling, or to form a beach or shore- line, 
and is said of waters. 

mi, strongly, impetuously; the adverb of muni great, large, 
grand; determines the participle nkillipsh “being in rapid 
motion,” a contraction of nkillipkash, which is the objective 
case of nkillitko, the participle of nkilla, nyilla to be in a 
rush, to rush forward. 

gint locative adverb: there, at that spot. 

tiwish the roar of rushing waters; the nominal form of tiwi 
to rush down with noise. From this term the town of Link- 
ville also received the name of Tiwishyéni “where the cascade- 
noise is,” véni being a locative case-postposition. 

ndilshampksh for ndulshampkash, obj. case of ndulsh- 
antko, the participle of ndulshna, (ntultchna) to flow down- 
wards, to flow or rush, said of streams. In the formation of 
the object. case the n is assimilated by the following p into 
m, and in ndulshantko the transposition of a and n has 
taken place already. The thematic basis of ndulshna is tila 
“to spread about,” hence we observe change of vowel, and in 
the initial consonant a nasalizing process. 

paltki to become dry, viz: by the waters being forced back 
under the pressure of the south wind (mtash); -tki is a 
verbal suffix which may be called formative of the “inten- 
tional verbal,” and in the construction paltki (from pala to 
dry up, v. intr.) i is governed by shlé-uyuk. 

shlé-uyuk, causative verbal of shléwi; in the distributive 
form shléshlui, to blow (said of winds); shléwish the wind, 
wind-gust ; shié- uyuk means : because (the south wind) blows, 
or whenever (the south wind) blows. The same causal 
suffix —uk (-og, -6dga, -iiga) is found to occur in the giug 
above. 

maklaksash obj. case of maklaks, person, man, Indian, and 
Klamath or Modoc Indian, literally “those living in camps,’ 
from makléza to encamp. Its construction with patki gi 
“in order to eat” forms a sort of “accusative cum infinitivo” 
construction, governed by né-ulya. gi to be is added here to 
the intentional verbal pétki (from pan fo eat) into a form of 
periphrastic conjugation. 

itklank participle of the present of itkal (for itkalank) to 
gather up, pick up, collect (in baskets, f.i.). When one object 
is found or taken up only, ndakal is used, but here kifim isa 
collective noun. 

palshtat for pélishtat “upon what was left dry,” locative 
case of verbal noun palish, of pala to dry up. To be render- 
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ed by: on the dry bottom (of Link River.)” A river bottom 
left entirely dry for years and years is called pAlkuish, the 
particle -u- imparting the idea of a preterit to the verbal of 
palka or pAlya to dry up (v. trans., not intr.) 

Unnecessary to state, that the above text is written by 
means of a scientific alphabet, in which the letters have the 
value attributed to them on the European continent. With 
the perfectioned graphic means presently at our disposal, no 
— of common sense should henceforth attempt to write 

ndian languages with the syllabicating method or by means 
of the English alphabet, which is said to be historical, but is 
so inconsistent with itself, that it is not even fit to render the 
English language with accuracy. . 
he author of this, detailed with Prof. J. W. Powells’ Ge- 
ographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, is preparing a voluminous, systematic report on the 
language of the Maklaks Indians. 


70: 





REMAINS IN A DELAWARE MOUND. 


The attention of scientific men has recently been attracted 
to a neighborhood upon Middle Sound, some ten miles east 
of this city, by the discovery there of large quantities of hu- 
man remains of an unknown race and period, scattered at 
intervals along the ocean front of this plantation. Yesterday 
a party of gentlemen were present at the opening of two 
mounds of relics. Nothing unusual was found in the first 
mound, but the examination of the second resulted in a very 
interesting discovery. Digging a circular well in the center 
of the mound, at a depth of six or seven feet there was found 
a circular deposit of charred coals, mingled with fragments 
of human bones; which had evidently lain there undisturbed 
for a long time, and in their original deposit. Among the 
bones they discovered a black, glittering and unknown sub- 
stance resembling mica, which they reserved for further ex- 
amination, and a fine specimen or brown and _ transparent 
quartz. The persons to whom these bones belonged were 
evidently fastened together and burned at this spot, and after- 
wards covered with soil. Whothey were and what the occa- 
sion of their fate, is of course a matter of conjecture. Fur- 
ther explorations may determinine their race and nation. We 
believe these are the only mounds of this character, and the 
only evidences of a similar sacrifice yet discovered. 

Wilmington (Del.) Star, June 22, 1878. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAVENPORT ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCEs, 
November 12th, 1878. 
Rev. 8. D. Prrt, Unionville, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: In the last number of THe ANTIQUARIAN, in the 
“ Editorial Notes,” the Rockford and the Davenport Tablets 
are mentioned in the same paragraph. Of the former, after 
reading Mr. Moody’s paper at the late session of the Congress 
of Americanists, Mr. Lucien Adam remarked: “Here again 
is an archeological fraud, but this time it was of short dura- 
tion.” Of the Davenport Tablets, I have carefully translated 
the remarks of that distinguished Americanist, M. Lucien 
Adam and others upon them and send them herewith for pub- 
lication in your journal. 

Yours truly, R. J. FARQUHARSON. 


From the Proceedings of the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists. Second session, held at Luxemburg. Sixth sitting, 
September 12, 1877. Subjects—Linguistics and Paleography. 
Professor Leon de Rosny in the chair. 


Mr. Lucien Adam presented to the Congress an extract 
from the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Davenport, Lowa, in which is given an account of a discover 
of the highest importance made recently by the Rev. 3 
Gass. 

Mr. Adam said: “The 10th of January, 1877, Mr. Gass had 
the good fortune to find at the base of a conical mound, situ- 
ated on the farm of Conk, not far from Davenport, two tablets 
of bituminous clay, upon one of which are engraved: upon 
one side, a funeral scene accompanied by an inscription; and 
upon the reverse, a hunting scene.” 

“Tt appears to result from undeniable proof regularly given 
(des constatations réquli¢rement faites par |’ Académie) to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Davenport, that this time the 
Jind is authentic.* 

“In faet, Mr. Gass exhumed the tablets propia manu, and 
under the eyes of several gentlemen who assisted him in the 
digging, which was conducted without any interruption.” 


*This alludes to the animated discussion which took ~— ina previous part of this 
cone. — the Grave Creek Inscriptions and Col. Whittlesey's pamphlet on Archeolog- 
rauds. 
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“The scene represented on the face of one of the tablets 
makes us present at an inhumation which is collective, and 
precedes a cremation: a big fire is kindled on the summit of 
a slightly elevated mound. Three dead bodies are deposited 
on the ground, and thirteen Indians, joined hand in hand, 
dance around the funeral pile. This rude work of a pre- 
Columbian artist confirms in all points archeological induc- 
tions. But the importance of this discovery consists much 
more again in the unexpected fact, that the funeral scene is 
accompanied by an inscription consisting of 98 signs, of which 
74 are different, while 24 are simply repetitions. This cir- 
cumstance that a certain number of signs (eight) are repeated, 
six and fonr, three times, justifies the expression, “ inscrip- 
tion” which I make use of.” 

“‘T propose to the assembly to decide that the study of this 
precious monument be placed on the order of the day for the 
next session.” 

The Count de Marsy said: “'The discovery of a Mound- 
builders’ inscription presents such an interest, that it would 
be proper, if nevertheless the thing is possible: that the plate 
which we have before us, be reproduced in the proceedings of 
the session.” 

The President, de Rosny, said: “The idea is an excellent 
one.” 

Mr. Adam said: “ The committee of publication will cer- 
tainly gratify the wish expressed by Messrs. de Marsy and de 
Rosny. But, as the discovery of Mr. Gass contains besides 
this, a hunting scene, on which a supposed elephant is recog- 
nized, and also a second tablet called a “calender stone,” I 
ask the archrologists present to make a note of the exact 
like of the pamphlet sent us by our friends in North 
America.” 





:0: 


Omaua Agency, Nes., Dec. 9, 1878. 


Dear Sir: Iam working for Major Powell on the Ethnol- 
ogy and the Philology of the Ponka and Omaha [Dué-gi-ha 
is the generic term]; and I have had rare opportunities of 
gaining an insight into the peculiarities of the lowa and Otoe 
dialects of the Ti-ré-wi. In the family of languages that I 
have been requested to examine are the Dakota (including 
Ho-he or Asinni-bwa® ); Ponka and Omaha; Iowa and Otoe; 
Osage, Kausas, and Quapaw; Winnebago (of which I have 
gained over a thousand words); Mandan; Hi-da-tsa, and 
Crow; Tutelo (reduced to writing by Horatio Hale); and 
possibly, the Catawba of 8. C. According to instructions I 
have gained nearly a hundred letters dictated to me in Omaha 
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and Ponka; a collection of fables and traditions also in the 
original tongue; and an insight into the gentile or clan 
system of the four tribes [Ponka, Omaha, lowa, and Otoe]. 
If the following is of any worth, you are welcome to it, and 
can give it a place in THe ANTIQUARIAN. It may be of some 
service to your readers : 


Suggastion to Collectors of Ethnological Material. 


1. Is not the tribe divided into gente or clans? [I prefer 
“clans.” J. 0. D. 

2. Is there a larger division of the tribe into two parts, as 
they camp around the tribal circle? 

3. Is each “clan”’ subdivided? How many such subdi- 
visions? 

4. Is there a holy tent in the center of the tribal circle ? 

5. Name for each half of the tribe ? 

6. Name for each clan, and meaning ? 

7. Name for each subdivision, or sub-clan ? 

8. Do all the sub-clans of each clan encamp within the clan 
circle; or is their order of encampment different? 

9. Are any of the sub-clans divided? If so, names of each 
division ? 

10. How many of the clans havea share in the “holy 
pipe ?” 

11. Peculiarities of each clan? 

(a). Is the name that of an animal? [Not so among 
Omahas and Ponkas. | 

(B.) Name of what is “tabu.” [Sometimes one article, 
sometimes two or more. May be restricted to eating ; or eat- 
ing may be allowed, but skin or oil, as of deer, may not be 
used ; or the article that may be touched. The sub-clans may 
derive their names from this custom, as “those who touch 
not the bear,” “those who touch not the buffalo-head,” -‘ those 
who do not eat (small) birds,” “those who carry the turtle” 
(but do not eat it). 

(c.) Style of hair worn by boys (sometimes by girls) of each 
clan or sub-clan? 

(p.) Has each clan (or sub-clan) its peculiar name-list tor 
men and women? for boys and girls? 

(c.) What marks are put on the women dancers of each clan 
or sub-clan, when they are “spotted?” Are there any other 
peculiarities ? 

12. Has any clan a peculiar name for its chief, a name that 
is hereditary’ [So among the “mud-lodge makers” of the 
Omahas. 

By writing the fables and traditions of a tribe, not depend 
ing upon a number of translations, but having the original of 
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each, we can form some idea of “the historical evolution 
through which every one of its idioms has passed.” 

For example, in the Omaha fables there are words that are 
never heard elsewhere. If they were formerly used by the 
tribe at large, they are not so used at the present day. The 
fables point to a time when there were no white men in the 
country. On the other hand a Ponka fable recently obtained 
is of -modern date, for it speaks of a coyote “getting fat on 
crackers (!), stolen from the wagon of a white man.” It has 
not been more than a hundred and fifty years since the Ponkas 
separated from the Omahas. 

[ gained this afternoon the names of the Yankton (Dakota) 
clans. So that [ can now say that among the Omahas, Pon- 
kas and Yanktons, the clans are not named after certain ani- 
mals. But they are so named among the Winnebagoes, Lowas, 
Otoes, and Kansas or Kaws. My Yankton informant, Walk- 
ing Elk, conversed with me on the subject both in his own 
dialect and in Omaha. 

Hoping that some of the above may prove of interest, I 
remain, Yours respectfully, 

J. Owen Dorsey. 





:0: 


[Norse By THE EpiTor.—In the early settlement of Ashtabula county, a large number of 
iron axes were discovered, some of them having been dug up from a depth of twenty 
inches. They were accompanied with other traces of the presence of white men, such as 
old charrings, inscribed stones evidently designed as headstones for graves, and skeletons 
which hore musket barrels in their bony hands. The following correspondence is given to 
show how extensive the distribution of these trade axes was, and to call attention to the 
various evidences of the early occupancy of the country by whites. ] 


SINCLAIRVILLE, CHAauTAuUQuA Co., N. Y., 
December 3d, 1878. 
Rev. StrepuHen D. Peet, 

Dear Sir: The finding of axes you mention is an inter- 
esting circumstance, and Fives you will see that all the facts 
relating to it are preserved. 

The iron and steel axes that are found occasionally in the 
territory south of Lake Erie, I suppose, were those that were 
furnished to the Indians by the French and English, or that 
were in the use of the French and English themselves. Some 
of them were left by their owners where they were found at 
a comparatively recent date. Iron axes were formerly some- 
times found by the early settlers — the Catteraugus Creek 


in N.Y. Thisstream flows into Lake Erie at the eastern boun- 


dary of Chautauqua County. Along this creek the Indians 
had settlements, but they were not made there until as late 
as 1780. At Aurora, in Erie county, New York, (where 
there are many Indian relics), many years ago were found 
several hundred pounds of Indian axes where a tree had been 
turned up by the wind; the most of these axes were without 
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steel, but one was entirely of steel. Seven or eight hundred 
weight of wrought iron, and a cannon, with words in 
French engraved upon it, were found in Hamburgh, Erie 
county, N. Y., many years ago; and in 1805 a beautiful an- 
chor was found in the sand and gravel on the lake shore near 
the same place. Much discussion occured respecting these 
matters at the time through the papers, and it was believe 
with much probability that these were relics from the Griffin, 
La Salle’s first vessel that was lost; supposed by the Jesuits 
to have been driven ashore in a gale. Axes have been found 
in Chautauqua county, along Chautauqua Lake and the trib- 
utaries of the Alleghany flowing through that county. These 
relics have been attributed also to the French, but are as likely 
to have been left by the Indians. From the description of 
them, I think they were such as you mention. I have seen a 
very beautiful steel tomahawk that was found in this county; 
unlike those mentioned by you, however. I think all the 
axes of the kind you mention were left here subsequent to 
the year 1650. The French missionaries and traders first 
crossed the lake into Northern Ohio, then. 


In the year 1764, Col. John Bradstreet with 3,000 men 
passed up along the southern shore of Lake Erie, and re- 
lieved Detroit from an attack by the Indians under Pontiac. 
He returned with 1,100 men by the same route, in the fall of the 
same year. His boats, I think, were row boats. They were 
wrecked about seven miles east of Cleveland; in a storm. A 
great many relics of this disaster have been since found alon 
the shore—guns, swords and a mound full of bones meaeenl 
to be those of some of his soldiers. The remainder of the 
way to Fort Niagara, they made by land, along or not far 
from the southern shore of the Lake, suffering great hard- 
ships. The details of this part of their journey have never 
been preserved. Israel Putnam held a subordinate command 
in this expedition, a fact that is not generally known. The 
axes you mention may relate to this expedition. I do not 
know of any Indian town near Ashtabula, although the terri- 
tory in that eo subsequently to the destruction of the 
Eries, was much frequented by the Iroquois; particularly 
during Wayne’s and St. Clair’s campaign they would pass 
through that locality. 

Your article in the last ANTIQUARIAN, concerning the loca- 
tion of the Indian tribes, interested me much. 


Truly Yours, Osep Epson. 


AM. ANT.—VOL. lL. no. 3.—4. 
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MuscatinE, Nov. 25th, 1878. 


Dear Sir: In answer to yours in regard to iron axes, I 
have heard of only one being found in this region. This 
was found thirty-five years ago in the fork of a very large 
walnut tree. The remains of a hardwood handle were still 
in the eye of the ax, but it was almost decayed away. The 
ax was almost buried in the tree. The place where found 
was the scene of an old Indian camping ground, perhaps sixty 
years ago. Whether there is much importance attached to 
this or not, I do not know. The ax is very roughly made, 
and weighs 14 Ibs. The hammer end is very much battered. 
I enclose drawing of shape. 





f 


f 


»~ 


I mail you to-day a paper containing an account of a small 
find. The copper ax is very fine. The “sheet of copper” is 
simply the remains of an ornamental band of some kind, or 
perhaps a wristlet. It is very thin and seems to have been 
pounded until it is brittle and slivered. I attach nothing of 
importance to it. The pot is of very ordinary construction, 
both as to size and ornamentation. The article in the paper 
is somewhat sensational. From the nature of my business I 
could not go with this party this time in the year. But we 
are now organizing more thoroughly and will make a more 
careful examination early in the spring. 

I have in my possession now a very large piece of a pot, 
the largest I an heard of. It was washed from the river 
bank about eight years ago, some three miles below this city. 
No other parts of it have ever been found. I probably have 
only one tenth of the original vessel, but from measurements 
I find that the aperture in the top was at least one foot four 
inches in diameter, and through the bow! in the largest part 
two feet four inches. It is marked on the outside as most of 
the Mound-builders pottery is. The substance is very hard, 
composed of ground muscle shells and a blue clay substance. 
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This has been a monster jar, having the capacity of a half 
barrel. 
Will be pleased to give you any information in my power 
from this part of the country. 
Respectfully, THERON THOMPSON. 


70: 





Neenan, Wis., Dec. 10th, 1878. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

About a year and a half ago Mr. T. H. Thurston of Oconto, 
Wis., found two implements of the pattern following, in the 
Oconto Marshes, some 25 miles north of Green Bay. Their 
history was involved in profound mystery to all who exam- 
ined them. That they were a cutting implement there could 
be no doubt; though their shape is so perfectly moulded 
after one half of the modern and improved pick that one was 
thrown off the scent by the resemblance. Still the conclu- 
sion arrived at was that they were cutting implements. But 
who used them? Who constructed them, so finely fashioned 
as they are? They exhibit marks of superior workmanship; 
indeed it would be a difficult matter to get as good ajob done 
in any country blacksmith shop to day. They are well pre- 
served, and when fonnd, if I mistake not, the handles were 
still in the sockets, though decomposed to an earthy black- 
mould. 

Mr. Thurston deposited the axes, as we have described 
them, in the cabinet of the Archeological Society of North- 
ern Wisconsin. Mr. J. V. Suydam, a member of the society, 
brought us the requisite information, which I transmit, to- 
gether with his drawing? Mr. 8. who has surveyed this 
entire Northern Peninsula, is well acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the Indians. He considers these axes a 
great acquisition to archeological store as showing at least 
the variation in that most useful domestic implement the 
woodcraftsman’s axe. We may accept our find as a link be- 
tween the stone hatchet and the modern, exquisitely manufactured 
cleaver of to-day. Truly Yours, 

Gero. GIBSON. 
:0: 





ALEXANDERSVILLE, O., Dec. 1878. 
Dear Sir: Your interpretation of the circumvallation of 
Fort Ancient “struck” me asa novel departure from the 
beaten track. The serpent, it is evident, was a prominent 
feature in the Mound-builders’ worship, but the idea of 
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Phallic worship never occurred to me as having been con- 
nected with it. But if it should be demonstrated, we should 
not be surprised. Analogous forms, amounting, in some in- 
stances, almost to identity, have been discovered among 
widely separated peoples. For example: Buddhists, ancient 
Mexicans or Aztecs and the Catholics. 

If Prof. Read’s presentation of the subject is correct, it 

suggests a marvellous divergence from the original “ Phallos.” 

ut the prominent object of this letter is to call your atten- 
tion to two enclosures situated on “ Big Twin,” a tributary of 
the Great Miami, in both of which the horse-shoe form 
occurs. 

A few years ago, assisted by Mr. C. E. Blossom, of The Mi- 
amisburg Bulletin, | surveyed these works, a description of 
which appeared in his paper. But they were described simply 
as protective positions. If desirable I will send you a brief 
description of them. 

I have devoted much time to mound investigations, with 
interesting results—and have collected numerous specimens 
of Palaeolithic handiwork, some of which possess more than 
ordinary interest. 



















S. H. Bikey. 












QuEEN’s CoLLEGE, OxForD, Feb. 20th, 1878. - 

Dear Sir: In a land of tokens like North America we may 
expect to meet with many clear evidences of animal symbol- 
ism, and the discoveries which you mention seem to show 
that the Mound-builders belonged to the same race as the red 
Indians. 

Is there a Central Museum into which the majority of the 
objects found within the mounds have been collected, or are 
they scattered over the country in local museums? An ex- 
haustive catalogue of them would be very important for 
comparison with the pre-historic objects of Europe. 

After making allowance for the common possession of 
objects necessary to savage or semi-barbarous tribes, which 
might have been invented independently in different parts of 
the world, there ought to remain a certain number which 
would be decisive as to whether there was or was not, any 
connection between the Mound-builders of America and the 
pre-historic peoples of the old world. 

My own belief is that a carefully conducted investigation 
would show that there was not, but the investigation could 
not be begun until the pre-historic objects found in the United 
States had been exhaustively classified. 
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Do you think that the present inhabitants of America, ex- 
cluding the Eskimos are, as is so often asserted, of one and 
the same origin ? : 

Linguistically it seems to me that there are several distinct 
groups of languages, which go back to different original cen- 
ters, though all have a similar polysynthetic structure. This, 
however, may be ascribed to the similarity of geographical 
and climatic influences. 

Is it possible that the racial similarity, commonly supposed 
to exist, may be ascribed to the same cause ? 

Very Respectfully, A. H. Sayce. 





THe Patace St. Asapu, Aug. 28th, 1878. 

I am sorry to say that few European scholars are at present 
engaged upon North American Indian languages. Hence 
the importance of their being taken up by American scholars. 
I well know Mr. Gatschet’s name, and am looking forward to 
his contributions to THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

It is much to be wished that he and Mr. Trumbull had fol- 
lowers. Cannot you persuade either one of them to contribute 
a comparative grammar of some of the Indian dialects and 
of other languages of which we possess grammars ? 

The work done by the U.S. Geological survey in the de- 
partment of ethnology and linguistics is most valuable. At 
the meeting of the British Association in Dublin, I had the 
pleasure of giving much information regarding the languages 
of the Western Innuit from Mr. Dall whose writings I had 
been lately studying. 

Duponceau’s work is now out of date, and cannot be 
trusted. 

You may count upon my doing all I can towards helping 
you to make your magazine, etc., known among European 
scholars. For myself, 1 feel that there is so much to be done by 
those who are living on the spot that it would be an imperti- 
nence for one who lives on the other side of the Atlantic to 
occupy space which might be used by those who have a greater 
claim to be heard. . . 

I return to Oxford in a day or two, preparatory to starting 
for Florence for the Oriental Congress. 

Yours faithfully, A. H. Sayce. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Edited by Epwin A. Barser, West Chester, Pa.; to;whom all communications for this 
Department should be forwarded. 


Tue first number of Science News contains some instructive 
“Archeological Hints,” by Dr. C. C. Abbott. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution has just unpacked a collection 
of modern Indian utensils and implements from Alaska. In 
the collection are several objects which throw considerable 
light on the uses of some of the ancient stone implements of 
the Mound-builders, of heretofore enigmatical character. 
The methods of hafting, as revealed by some of the tools are 
particularly interesting. 


In order to facilitate the labors of specialists in the various 
departments of archeology, Tue Antiquarian will publish, 
from time to time, notices of public and private collections of 
stone and bronze implements which may be scattered through- 
out the United States, thus bringing together the material for 
an exhaustive review of the aboriginal productions of this 
and other countries. It is desired that all interested in the 


subject will contribute whatever facts they may be able to 
obtain in this relation. 


Tue Smithsonian Report for 1877, just issued, contains a 
number of valuable ethnological and archeological papers, 
among which may be mentioned as particularly worthy of 
note “Antiquities in Wisconsin,” by Moses Strong; “ Mound- 
Builders in Illinois,” by James Shaw; “Ancient Earthworks 
in Ohio,” by Dr. Geo. W. Hill; “Antiquities of Tennessee,” 
by W. M. Clark; “Aboriginal Structures in Georgia,” by Col. 
Chas. C. Jones, Jr.; “ Stock-in-trade of an Aboriginal Lapi- 
dary,” by Dr. Charles Rau; “A Polychrome Bead from 
Florida,” by Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, and “ Santa Rosa Island,” 
by Rev. Stephen Bowers. 


Some of the members of the Philosophical Society of West 
Chester, Penn., opened a number of Indian Graves in Chester 
County,,that State, in November last. The skeletons were 
found at an average depth of three feet below the surface, the 
heads to the east. A quantity of glass beads of European 
workmanship were found about the necks of the bodies, and 
in one grave a number of iron coffin nails and two clay tobacco 
pipes of English manufacture, with the initials R. T. stamped 
in them, were found. The graves, of which about thirty 
could be traced by shallow depressions, were probably not 
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more than a century and a half old and marked the last rest- 
ing-places of the rapidly disappearing Lenni Lenape or Del- 
aware Indians. 


Tue relics of the Swiss Lake Dwellers are rapidly findin 
their way into the American museums. We have mentione 
the fact that a valuable series of lacustrian implements has 
recently been placed in the museum of Natural History in 
New York’; a small but choice collection of bronzes, stone 
and stags’ horn implements, pottery, fruit and cereals, col- 
lected by Dr. Ferdinand Keller of Ziirich, is now on exhibi- 
tion in the museum of the Pennsylvania School of Industrial 
Art, in Memorial Hall, at Philadelphia ; also in the same city, 
in the collection of Mr. William 8. Vaux, a third series of 
these relics may be seen. We will be gratified to learn of the 
existence of other isolated collections from the Palafittes, 
which may be in the possession of individuals or institutions. 


Tue eleventh annual report of the trustees of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology has been 
published at Cambridge. This is by farthe most valuable con- 
tribution to American Ethnology as yet published by that 
Institution. Besides the reports of the curator, building 
committee, etc., it contains the following papers: Second 
Report on the Implements found in the Glacial Drift of New 
Jersey, by Dr. C. C. Abbott; The Method of Manufacture of 
several Articles by the Former Indians of Southern California, 
by Paul Schumacher; Cave Dwellings in Utah, by Edward 
Palmer; The Manufacture of SoapstonePots by the Indians of 
New England, by Professor F. W. Putnam; Notes on a 
Collection from an Ancient Cemetery in Southern Peru, b 
John H. Blake; Archeological Explorations in Tennessee, by F. 
W. Putnam; Observations on the Crania from the Stone Graves 
in Tennessee, by Lucien Carr; On the Tenure of Land Among 
the Ancient Mexicans, by Ad. F. Bandelier. 


THE latest acquisition to the ethnological collections of the 
American Museum of Natural History, of New York City, is 
the De Morgan collection, so called after its originator, a 
French nobleman. The portion of this extensive collection, 

urchased by Robert L. Stuart, Esq., and recently deposited 
in the museum by Gaston L. Fenardent & Co., consists of the 
following groups of objects: Implements of the Archeolithic 
and N eclithic Deriods. from central France, excavated in the 
Loire Valley. Specimens from the south of France, from the 
caves of Dordogne, including a fine series of bones, many of 
them engraved. Implements from the gravel beds of Warren 
Hill, Suffolk, England, from excavations personally conducted 
by Canon Greenwell, of Durham Cathedral. Obsidian instru- 
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ments, from new discoveries made in ancient Crete and Greece, 
which bear a striking resemblance to objects of the same ma- 
terial found in Mexico. A select series of stone and bronze 
articles, from the Swiss lakes, is one of the most interesting 
features of the collection. This consists of numerous objects 
of syenite, diorite, porphyry, jade, etc., most of them in their 
original handles of stag-horn; also clay vases and fossil bones 
of arctic animals, from Lattringen, Sutz, Estavayer, Locraz, 
Chavannes, Gérofin and Oefeli. The collection illustrating 
the Bronze Age contains numerous ornaments, axes, razors, 
fish-hooks, etc. The Bronze Age of Great Britain and France, 
is also represented by a choice set of arms and tools. 


In THE last number of the Antiquarian (page 107) the 
editor has alluded to a recent find of alphabetical stones. 
In digging a post-hole near Woodstown, N. J., forty-six 
flat, elliptical or circular, water-worn pebbles, about the 
size of a silver half-dollar, were unearthed some twenty 
inches below the surface. On each side, near the center, is a 
small circular depression or ring which resembles the com- 
mencement of a perforation, and seems to have been made 
with a hollow reed. On one side of each pebble a character 
has been scratched or “pecked,” which bears a greater resem- 
blance to an alphabetical symbol than anything of the kind 
yet discovered in the U. 8. Of the forty-six characters, but 
three are duplicated. Whether these stones are authentic 
aboriginal productions, can only be determined by a careful 
investigation, although the large number would seem to point 
to their genuineness. The annexed cut will convey some idea 

of nine of the most charac- 
teristic. Inafuture number 
of the magazine, their au- 
thenticity will be discussed. 
Mr. Wm. 8. Vaux, of Phila- 
delphia, who isin possession 
of them, believes them to be 
of Indian workmanship, and, 
indeed, they have every ap- 
pearance of considerable an- 
tiquity ; but, if such is the 
vase, it is impossible, at pres- 
ent, to decide whether the 
characters possess any signi- 
ficance or whether they are 
simply unmeaning devices. 
Collectively they resemble no known alphabet, though some 
few of them are almost identical with ancient Greek, Pheeni- 
cian and Cypriote characters. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 


M. Moreno has established an Anthropological Society in 
Buenos Ayres. 


M. Artuur Foregals, a noted French archeologist, died 
recently in Paris. 


A cast of Cleopatra’s Needle will shortly be placed in the 
south-east court of the South Kensington Museum. 


Tue French Association met at Paris in September. The 
Congress of 1880 will be held at Rheims, M. Krantz pre- 
siding. 


It is stated that the Duke of Edingburg has purchased all 
the available antique pottery and glass in the Island of 
Cyprus. 


SEPTEMBER 15-19 was set apart for the the general meet- 
ing of the United German Societies of Archeology and His- 
tory, at Marburg. 


Tue fifth annual report of the Museums fiir Volkerkunde, 
in Leipzig, for the year 1877, shows by its full list of mem- 
bers and contributors that it is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Association held its annual 
meeting at Lampeter in C ardiganshire, about the middle of 
August. A number of Roman sites and remains were exam- 
ined in the neighborhood. 


Dr. F. Mook has collected in Egypt, during the past few 
years, a large number of ethnological specimens, which have 
recently been placed in the museum of the University of 
Freiburg. Among these are 300 skulls, about 80 mummies, 
and 10,000 specimens of flint implements, ornaments and 
vases. 


Mr. Wo. Brager, F. 8. A., of Birmingham, England, pos- 
sesses the largest private collection of the os and smoking 
utensils of all countries, in the world. His collection con- 
sists of about six thousand specimens, being the result of 
thirty years’ labor. His illustrated catalogue extends through 
20 volumes. 


Rev. W. Herzoc, of Oppau, near Frankenthal, Bavaria, 
who has for several years devoted much time to the study of 
Indian Lang uages, has discovered that there exists a most in- 
timate elation ations the mngetgy of the Aleutian Islands 
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and those of the Yuma stock of southern California,—an ad- 
ditional proof of the emigration from Asia. 


TuE 35th Congress of the British Archeologica] Associa- 
tion met at Wisbech, on the 20th of August, for the exam- 
ination and study of the ancient architecture of that section. 
A number of churches and monastic buildings were visited 
and in the evenings a number of interesting papers were 

° om A cm 
read. Several excursions were made from Wisbech in differ- 
ent directions and a number of Roman remains examined. 


Tue first volume of “Beitriige zur Anthropologie und Ur- 
geschichte Bayerns,” published at Munich, is a valuable con- 
tribution to European Archeology. It is issued by the Mu- 
nich Anthropological and Ethnological Society, and 1s a quarto 
volume of 330 pages, accompanied by twenty-six lithographic 
plates of antiquities, etc., including a plan of excavations car- 
ried on in the Island of Roses. 


Tue eastern coast of Asia and the western coast of Amer- 
ica are to be explored by Dr. Van der Horck, with a view to 
determining the migratory routes of the tribes of both 
continents. The expenses of the expedition will be shared 
by the German Government and the Geographical Society 
of Berlin. It is to be hoped that some lght will thus be 
thrown on the origin of the American Races. 


Pror. G. DE Morti.uet has issued a circular “ with refer- 
ence to a proposed album of the most beautiful types of 
women.” He wishes to collect photographs of beautiful 
women of every race and tribe, with a view to arranging 
them scientifically for study, on the basis that “the most 
beautiful persons in each race ought to be the most typical, 
if the law of selection is real.” All communications should 
be addressed to M. G. de Mortillet, au Chateau de St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise) Paris. 


Unper date of Nov. 26,1878, Dr. Henry Schliemann writes 
from Hissarlik that he has discontinued his excavations at 
Ilium for the winter. Besides a large number of gold orna- 
ments, idols, etc., one iron dagger, four inches in length, was 
unearthed. Most interesting, however, is the discovery of 
large numbers of ol)jects of the stone age, such as saws and 
cutting implements of silex and obsidian. In the kitchen 
refuse were found large quantities of shells and bones of the 
hare, pig and fish, with boars’ tusks, stag horns and flint chips. 
In the Projan layer of debris was found an ulna of a boar 
with a flint flake upon it. 
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In the Biological section of the last session of the British 
Association (held at Dublin in August), the following papers, 
among others, were read: “ A note on an Expiring Race on 
the Bhutan Frontier of Hindustan,’ by Mr. 8. Dumont 
Beaghton; “The Flint Implements of Egypt and Midian,” 
by Capt. R. F. Burton ; “ Polyandry and its place in the 
Evolution of the Human Family,” by M. Renard; “Ancient 
Races of Ireland,” by M. Henry Martin, the French histo- 
rian; “ Notes on the tribes of Midian,” by Capt. R. F. Bur- 
ton; a paper by Dr. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, Canada, on 
the Evolution of New Varieties of Men in America; Prof. 
Rolleston described his exploration of a bone-cave near 
Tenby. Gen. Lane Fox read a paper on an examination of 
Cesar’s Camp at Folkestone. 


Tue British Museum has recently received two bronze 
monuments covered with bas-reliefs in repoussé work. These 
were brought to England by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who un- 
earthed them from the Balawat mound near Nimroud. 
They are oblong frames, the larger measuring about twenty 
feet in height and fifteen in breadth, and somewhat resemble 
gigantic modern hat-racks. They were undoubtedly, origi- 
nally, wooden frames covered with bronze plates, but the 
wood-work has entirely disappeared, leaving hollow metallic 
cases. What they were designed for, it is at present impos- 
sible to determine. They are supposed to date back to about 
the year 800 B. C. From each of the side posts of the 
larger monument, seven arms project. ‘The smaller, how- 
ever, possesses the seven arms on one side only. Mr. Ras- 
sam also brought to England a large number of fragments 
of tablets from Assyria. Among these are dictionaries, doc- 
uments, contracts, ete. His collection of Assyrian antiqui- 
ties is very large and of great value. His excavations were 
varried on for the Trustees of the British Museum. He was 
to have left England again on the 20th of September to 
resume work at Nineveh. 


___Dr. Oscar Loew, of Munich, formerly connected with the 
Wheeler survey in this country, writes from Germany of a 
recent discovery inaswampy region near Vechelde (a station 
on the Braunschweig and Hanover R. R.) of bones of men 
and stone implements together with the bones of Bos primi- 
genius, the wolf and hog. A discovery near Wolfenbiittel, 
not far from the former locality, possessed still greater inter- 
est. In blasting a mass of limestone, of recent geological 
formation, while constructing a road, a stone axe, some 
human bones, portions of the skeletons of the horse and 
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buffalo, associated with fragments of charcoal were found 
fourteen feet below the surface of the rock. 

In the same letter, to the Antiquarian, Prof. Loew contrib- 
utes the following foreign news : 

“From the 11th tothe 16th August, the annual meeting of 
the German Anthropological Society took place at Kiel 
(Holstein). The productions of a cave at Thayngen (Switz- 
erland) were subjected to some discussion. Some of the bones 
from this source contained sketches of animals, which Dr. 
Fraas believed to have been intended for Ovibos moschatus 
(the same species which still exists in Greenland); Prof. 
Ranke, however, was of the opinion that any other species of 
large cattle could have furnished the model. The question 
was also discussed how bronze first came into use. During 
the session, Prof. Hélder made some remarks on the different 
forms of human crania. He divides the German skulls into 
three kinds: the Germanic, the Sarmatic and the Tu- 
ranic. A connection between the color of the eyes and hair 
and the form of crania was proved ; the blond type belongs to 
the Dolichocephali, whilst the dark complexion seems to tend 
toward the Brachycephalic form. The next subject was the 
extent of the Germanic and Slavic elements on German soil. 
Prof. Oscar Fraas announced that the prehistoric map of 
Germany would soon be ready. This promises to be a highly 


interesting work. Prof. Virchow demonstrated the great 
difference which exists between the skulls of men and apes, 
which, according to Haeckel, are almost identical.” 

“ Quite recently a book, entitled ‘ Die Arier’ (the Aryans) 
has been published by Theodor Poesche, who is residing at 
present in Washington. It is very ably written and shows 
the author in the _ of an ardent anthropologist who never 


neglected to make himself acquainted with every new publi- 
‘ation touching on his subject. He attempts to prove that 
the Indo-European (Aryan) nations did not originate in Asia, 
but in the forest and swamp lands between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, in Russia. He holds that the white race are 
albinos or semi-albinos of the Mongolian Race, an idea 
which I previously advanced, in 1873, as will be found in my 
description of Lieut. Wheeler’s expedition to New Mexico 
and Arizona (Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1874, Heft. XJ, 
page 409).” : 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


Pror. Dr. Friedrich MUELLER, in Vienna, the author of 
the ethnologic and linguistic reports of the Novara Expedition, 
and well known by a multitude of other scientific publications, 
is now writing “Outlines of Linguistic Science ;” 8° (in Ger- 
man). In the second volume he reaches the American lan- 
guages and has already given a statement of the structure of 
the Ale-utian and the Inuit or Eskimo Languages, 


A DEALER in old books in New York City recently charged 
six hundred dollars for an original Molina, vocabulario en 
lengua Castellana y Mexicana, etc., a small quarto, of which 
the first edition is extremely scarce, and other old Spanish- 
Mexican prints are taxed at similar sums. We think if some 
enterprising publisher would republish the above standard 
work of the Aztec language, he would find ample patronage 
for it among the librarians and students of America and 
Europe. 


Tue excavations at OLYMPIA, Greece, are still going on. 
The most important object found of late is an inscription on 
a bronze tablet, containing 22 lines, though we find no indi- 
cation in which of the four dialects the text is worded. 
While Mr. Schliemann was pursuing with success his excava- 
tions in Ithaca, he received a ferman from the Turkish gov- 
ernment permitting him to resume his exploratory diggings 
at Hissarlik, the ancient Troy. 


A LINGUISTIC curiosity are the four volumes of memoirs 
published by LeQwei, one of the Commissioners sent by the 
Chinese Government to the International Exhibition at Phi- 
ladelphia. It has recently been translated into English and 
published in London under the title of “ Round the World ;” 
the two first volumes give his impressions of the cities of the 
United States and of the Exhibition, while in the third the 
author summarizes his experiences made in Europe. 


AccorDING to a recent rag 4 notice, Mr. T. Bringgs, 


now missionary in Ushuvia, an English station on an island 
south of Terra del Fuego, is publishing a dictionary of the 
Fuegian language, containing about 15,000 terms. Another 
En Tish investigator, Bishop Stanley of the Falkland Islands 
(called in Spanish Islas Malvinas), is writing now a compar- 
ative sketch of the Fuegian, Patagonian and the Araucanian 
(or Chilian) languages. 
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In two recent meetings of the Anthropological Society of 
Munich, Bavaria, Oscar LOEW, D.Ph. and formerly a mem- 
ber of Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler’s Expedition, spoke on the 
names of colors in the Indian languages of North America, 
and on resemblances observed between Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian terms, these latter being taken from languages 
spoken by Shoshoni and Yuma Indians, and by the Pueblos 
of New Mexico. 


HeEnpRIK Rink, in his “ Danish Greenland,” states that 
there were printed in the Eskimo or Inuit language about 50 
books, of which more than half are of a religious character. 
A newspaper is also published there, which in 1874 contained 
194 pages of text in quarto and 200 pages of illustrations. 
The number of native inhabitants has decreased from 9648 in 
1855 to 9588 in 1870; and in the latter year 237 Europeans 
sojourned in 176 winter stations. The Appendix contains a 
vocabulary of Inuit words and proper names, and a series of 
archeological notes. The full title of this instructive work 
of the former Governor of Greenland, who stayed 28 years in 
these sub-arctic regions, is as follows: “ H. Rink, Danish 
Greenland, its Ponte and its Products.” London, 1877. 8°, 
Illustrated. Publishers: 8. King & Co. 


On FUSANG, the mythical country of early Chinese folk- 
lore, a German savant, E. Bretschneider, publishes an inter- 
esting review in the “ Mittheilungen d. Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur-und Véelkerkunde Ostasiens,” No. 11, 1877, 
which is |reprinted in the proceedings of the Vienna Geogr. 
Society, December, 1877, pp. 566-583. This elaborate paper 
proves b\* means of numerous quotations from Chinese and 
Japanese annals of the earliest centuries of our era, that 
Fusang was then a topic on which the imaginative powers of 
the nation. exercised itself about in the same manner as the 
Greeks and Romans did with their “ Islands of the Blessed” 
(insule fortunate.) If such a couutry ever existed, it could 
not have been America, but was probably no other than 
Japan, whose world-renowned volcano, Fusiyama, might 
possibly have given the start to the fabulous stories embodied 
in the Sane myth, both names being not unlike to each 
other. 


Mr. Lucren Apam, of Nancy, France, well known already 
by his writings on some of the eastern Ural-Altaic dialects 
and on the Cree and Odjibwé dialects of the wide-spread 
Algénkin family, has published last year his “Hxramen Gram- 
matical Comparé de seize langues Américaines (Paris, Maison- 
neuve & Co., 8°, 88 pages, and tables of vocabularies.) In 
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this paper the most important features of the best known 
American languages are treated under separate headings, 
as attributive verbs, reflective and reciprocal verbs, declen- 
sion of nouns for number and case, etc. The languages 
spoken of are Cree and Odjibwé; Dakota and Hidatsa Xd 
Minitari); Maya and Quiché; Montagnais; Iroquois (Mo- 
hawk dialect); Chahta; Aztec; Caraib and Guarani; Chibcha; 
Quicchua; Kiriri. The article forms a portion of the “Trans- 
actions of the International Congress of Americanists.” In 
another publication of 165 pages the same studious author 
has embodied his researches on six of the above languages ; 
their peculiarities are given here more in full, and it has been 
the special purpose of the author to show to what extent the 
idioms can be called polysynthetic. These six idioms are the 
Sioux-Dakota, Aztec, Chibcha, Quicchua, the Quiché and 
Maya. Published with the title, “ Etudes sur six langues 
Américaines.” (Paris, 1876; 8°). 


:0: 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. 





The Discovery of a third Inscribed Tablet, is one of the items 
of interest contained in the Report of the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the advanced sheets of which have been 


sent us. It was found in mound 11 on Cook’s farm, a farm 
which seems to be prolific with stones of this character. 


A Mound Builder's Pipe Carved in the form of an Elephant 
is also another result of exploration among the mounds by 
the members of this association. Dr. J. A. Farquharson has 
kindly forwarded us a drawing of this pipe. It is certainly 
very curious and interesting. 

The existence of Mounds in the shape of elephants has 
been reported from various localities in the Sate of Wisconsin, 
and quite recently a letter from Dr. Charles 8. Edwards of 
Kentucky, contains the description of a piece of pottery in 
the shape of an elephant’s (possibly a bear’s) foot, which was 
taken out of a mound near Nashville, Tenn. 

This finding of an elephant pipe will be regarded with 
great interest by archeologists as possibly affording some clue 
as to the age of the Mound-builders. 


A Curious Ancient Mexican Library has been found in the 
ruins of a vast palace at Xoyi, near Chiapas in Southern 
Mexico. The writings aré inscribed on terra-cotta tablets, 
half an inch thick, and are supposed to be sacred records ; but 
the language in which they are written is not accurately 
known.— Librarian. 
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Discovery of an Ancient Burying Ground.—The Cincinnati 
Commercial, for October 11th, contains a communication 
from Eaton, Ohio, which describes the discovery of an 
ancient burial place. The skeletons, about fifty in num- 
ber, were taken out of a gravel-pit, near Lewisburg, Ohio, 
and seem to have been those of seven women and children, 
mingled indiscriminately. The writer, in speaking of their 
position says: ‘ There is a very curious fact in regard to 
the burial of these bodies, as a great many seem to have been 
buried face downward, and in some cases they were found in 
a sitting posture. In one place several skulls, were found in 
a circular position, and in the center of this ring was found 
a single skull, all of which were baked in a tremendous hot 
fire, as the clay in which they were burned, so to speak, had 
been heated to such an extent that the ground for many feet 
deep was almost calcareous. Many suppose that the skull in 
the center of the ring was that of a distinguished chief, and 
that their curious way of burial was a curious whim of their 
religious rites, while others think they were Mound-builders 
and not Indians, as the remainder of a number of skulls were 
buried in trenches which radiate from this circular assemblage 
of skulls. In many places it appears that these bodies were 
not buried in the bare ground, for in many cases they have a 
bed of charcoal under and above them, a good preserver ; 
the bones would have disappeared long since had they been 
buried otherwise. Many of these skeletons were found not 
more than from three to four feet under ground. 

Lewisburg is a small place, situated in a beautiful locality 
in the northeastern part of this county, on the west bank of 
Seven-mile, one of the principal branches of the Miami river. 

Joseph Singer, one of the first settlers of Ohio, built a 
small cabin within one hundred yards of this ancient burying 
ground, in the year 1798, and cleared off and improved the 
same farm now owned by his son. When he first settled 
on this farm it was used very often by the Miami tribe of 
Indians as a camping ground, there being several excellent 
springs near by. There has been no one buried at this place 
so far as the present generation can reach. 


The Cave-Dwellers in Ohio. —The Marietta Register for 
October 12th, describes a visit to a remarkable cave situated 
near Decatur, Ohio. The writer says: 

“The peculiarity of the cave consists more in the contents 
than in the cave itself; said contents being a pile of ashes of 
some twenty wagon loads, in which are found old bones of 
various kinds, also shells, flint and pieces of ancient pottery. 
We dug over the ashes some and found pieces of human 
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bones and fragments of rude pottery, also bones of wild an- 
imals, decay ed clam shells, ete. Among the rest, some kind 
of a tusk, supposed to be the tusk of a young mastodon, as 
Mr. Burnett found the teeth of a mastodon in digging a well 
near there some time ago. The human jaw-bones were very 
large, teeth well preserved, and with one tooth farther back 
than that now known as the wisdom tooth. Some of the 
bones were pretty well preserved, as the ashes in which they 
were found was very dry, while others crumbled with a touch, 
and all were broken or split in order, probably that the mar- 
row might be secured; thus disclosing evidence of canni- 
balism. 

There were two distinct layers or crusts of ashes, showing 
the accumulation of different ages. 

There are other caves in the township, with ashes in, but 
we only visited one that gave such evidence of the pre- 
historic man. 

Decatur is a remarkable country. For wild and romantic 
scenery it is scarcely excelled if equalled in the State. There 
is plenty of good agricultural land there, too, as the many 
fertile fields and handsome homesteads plainly show. It is a 
country well worth the attention of the tourist in every 
respect. 





Cot. C. WHITTLESEY writes concerning the Inscribed Stone 
from Grave Creek Mound that “whether a forgery or the 
work of the Mound-builders it does not seem to me that the 
characters have any alphabetic or phonetic value. The re- 
markable feature of the experiment in fabricating characters 
confirms my views in reference to the stone found near Grand 
Traverse, Mich., and as to several rocks with Indian pictures 
inscribed upon them. 


Pror. O. T. Mason informs us that he is now preparing 
for Major Powell’s Survey a complete map and synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes formerly existing in the Mississippi valley. 
This is a very important work, and we hope that he will re- 
ceive all the assistance needed to make the work as nearly 
perfect as it is possible. 


AM. ANT.—VOL. I. wo. 3,—5. 
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OUR EXCHANGES 
* AND RECENT ARTICLES UPON EARLY HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


Science News, Vol. 1. Archeological Hints, by Charles C, 
Abbott, M. D. 

Rocky Mountain News. The Ancient Cities of Cibola, by 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D.; Schaminism in Alaska; Janu- 
ary, 1879. Many other articles of interest. 


The Bulletin of the Essex Institute: Salem, Mass. Vol. 10. 
Archeological Explorations in Tennessee, by F. W. Putnam ; 
Remarks on Indian Character by Prof. George Dixon of 
Hampton, Va. 


The Saturday Magazine, (Weekly), 1879. The Pheenician 
in Greece, by Rev. A. H. Sayce. Fairy Lore of Savages, by 
J. A. Farrar, in No. 5; Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
by Rev. J. N. Hoare, No. 7; The Mammoth in No. 8. 

The Universalist Quarterly, 1878. Man, as Affected by his 
Surroundings, Samuel Powers; The Book of Enoch, Rev. 
A. G. Laurie. Science against Darwinism, Rev. John Moore, 
April. Lewes’, Physical Basis of Mind, Rev. J. M. Atwood, 
July. Plato and Christ, Rev. W. C. Stiles; October. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review, 1878. Wales, January 
No. Pan Hellenism, April No.; Cain, a Speculation by Rev. 
J.W. Pratt; The Cuneiform Inscriptions and Biblical History 
in the Old Testament, by Rev. B. M. Smith; The Failures 
and Fallacies of Pre-historic Archeology, by Rev. J. A. 
Waddell, Oct. No. 

The Western Review of Science and Industry, Vol. I, edited 
by Theo. 8. Case, Kansas City. The Great Pyramid, by Rev. 
James French. New Mound Discoveries in Missouri, by C. 
W. Stevenson. Archeology in Central America, May. An- 
cient Pottery found in Missouri Mounds by A. J. Conant, 
Oct. Peruvian Antiquities, by E. R. Heath, M. D. Ancient 
Olla Manufactory, Nov. 


The American Naturalist. The Ancient Pueblos, or the 
Ruins of the Valley of the Rio San Juan, by Edwin A. Bar- 
ber; Plants used by the Indians of the United States, Edward 
Palmer; Notes by O. T. Mason on the Punishment of Pros- 
titution among the Aborigines, and on the Diminutive 
Mounds of Oregon Indians; An Ancient Olla Manufactory ; 


*In noticing the recent articles on the subjects embraced within THE ANTIQUARIAN We 
have purposely referred only to those magazines with which,we have ¢ffected an ex- 
change 
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Aboriginal Burial Crania utilized as Cinerary Urns; A Ves- 
sel of Glazed Pottery from Florida. Aug. to Dee. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, for 
1878. Penhallow Papers: Indian Affairs, by Pearce W. Pen- 
hallow, Esq.; Jan. Walter Bryent’s Winnepesaukee Jour- 
nal, 1747; com’d by Capt. William F. Goodwin, U.S. A.; 
July. Discovery of North America, by John Cabot, 1497, by 
Fred Kidder, Esq.; Passengers and Vessels that have arrived 
in America, (1639, Oct.) Scarch for the North West Passage, 
1631, by A. E. Cutler; Pre-historie Copper Implements, by 
Rev. Ed. F. Slafter, A. M.; Jan’y, 1879. 


The Popular Science Monthly —The Progress of Anthro- 
pology, by Prot.T. H. Huxley. The Emotions in Education, 
by Prof. Alex. Bain, LL. D.; Oct. Evolution of Ceremonial 
Government, by Herbert Spencer; Plants and the Peopling 
of America, by Otto Kuntze; Nov. Emotions in Education, 
by Prof. Alex. Bain, LL. D.; Language and Emotions, by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein; Animal Intelligence, by George J. Ro- 
manes; Dec. Traces of an Early Race in Japan, by Prof. 
EK. S. Morse; Heredity by George Iles. See Review of Tue 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, in December No. 


The Magazine of American History, Vol. 2, 1878. De Cel- 
erons’ Expedition to the Ohio, by O. H. Marshall. The Four 
Kings of Canada, (with cuts). March No. Visit of the Mo- 
hawks to Fort Penobscot, 1662, by B. Fernow; La Salle’s 
account-of the American Indians, translated by J. A. Stevens, 
from the Margry Papers. April No. The Voyage of Ver- 
razano, (with maps), by B. F. DeCosta. May No. The 
Nantucket Indians described by St. John de Créve Coeur, 
translated from Lettres d’un Cultivateur Americain, Paris, 
1787. June No. — Indian Antiquities in Rhode Island. The 
Verrazano Map, by B. F. De Costa; Champlain’s Expedition 
of 1615, by O. H. Marshall; The Magic Circle of the Yuma 
Conjurers, by A. 8S. Gatchet. August No. The Mound- 
builders—were they Egyptians? by Wm. L. Stone. Explor- 
ation of the Mississippi River, by La Salle, translated from 
the Margry Papers by the editor. Sept. No. Rivers and 
Peoples discovered by La Salle, 1681-2, translated from a 
Detached Leaf in the handwriting of La Salle; An Indian 
Reception, (1687), taken from Margry’s French Discoveries 
and Settlements in the west and south of North America, 
by J. A. 8. Oct. No. Indian Tribes of the Maligne river, 
translated from Joutel’s Relation, 1682, by the Editor. The 
Mound-builders, by R. 8. Robertson. Nov. No. The Abo- 
rigines of the Housatonic Valley, by E.W.B.Canning. As- 
sasination of La Salle, from Joutel Relation, by the Editor. 
Dec. No. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pampuiets.—The Journal of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, April, 1878, Vol. 1, No.1, 52 pp. Report of 
Pioneer and Historical Society of Oregon; Astoria, Oregon, 
1875. Some early notices of the Indians of Ohio. To what 
race did the Mound-builders belong? by M. F. Force. Cin- 
cinnati, Robert Clark, 1879; 75 pp. Oration by Col. Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., at the Unveiling of the Confederate Monument 
in the city of Augusta, Ga., Oct. 31st, 1878; 9 pp. Relatio 
Itineris in Marylandiam. Narrative of a Voyage to Mary- 
land by Father Andrew White, 8. 1. Extracts of Letters of 
Missionaries from the —_ 1635 to the year 1677. Edited by 
Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, 8. T. D. Maryland Historical Society, 
1874. Recent Lecbuchadicel Discoveries in the American 
Bottom, by Henry B. Howland, from the Bulletin of the 
Buttalo ‘Society of Natural History, March 2, 1877. 3 pages 
of plates; 8 pp. Latimer Collection of Antiquities from 
Porto Rico, inthe National Museum at Washington, by O. 
T, Mason; Washington, 1877. 34 pp.; 14 pp. cuts. Com- 
paraisons entre les ossements des cavernes de la Belgique et 
les ossements des Kjoekkenmoedding du Denmark du Groen- 
land et de la Lapond, par M. J. Steenstrup: Bruxelles, 1873. 
15 pp. Ill. La Colonization de la Russie et Du Nord Scandi- 
navia et Leur plus Ancien etat de civilization, par J.J. A. 
Worsae, Copenhagen, 1875. Sur L’emploi du fer météorique 
par les Esquimaux du Greenland, par J. 8. Steenstrup, Brux- 
elles, 1873. Proceedings of the Central Ohio Scientific Asso- 
ciation. Urbana, Ohio; part 1 and part 11. Urbana, 1878. 
The New West, by E. P. Tenny, Cambridge, 1878. Proceed- 
— of the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia. Part I, 

Jan’y—April, 1878. Part Il, April-Sept. 1878. Editor, Ed- 
ward J. Nolan, M. D. Philadelphia, 1878. Containing a 
notice of the late Dr. Pickering, by W.S. W. Rieschenberger, 
M.D. Also, two papers by Dr. A. J. Parker on Convolu- 
tions of the Brain in the Primates and Negroes. Also, one 
by Dr. J. A. Ryder on the Mechanical Genesis of Tooth-forms. 
On a Polychrome Bead from Florida, by 8. 8. Haldeman, 
Washington, 1878. (Smithsonian Report.) The Antiquities 
of the Mound-builders of Wisconsin, by J. M. De Hart, M. a 
Antiquities and Early History of Jersey county, (Ill.) by 
Hon. Wm. McAdams of Otterville, Il. Champlain’s Ex. 
pedition of 1615. Reply to Dr. Shea and Gen. Clark, by O. 
H. Marshall. Reprint from Mag. of Am. Hist. Aug. 1878 
De Celerons Expedition to the hio, in 1749, by O. TH. Mar- 
shall. Reprinted from Mag. of Am. Hist, March, 1878. 
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Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico. Tomo I Entrega. 
la, 2a, 3a, 4a. Mexico, 1878. Folio, 196 pp. This Report 
of the National Museum of Mexico contains articles on Ar- 
cheology, by Sr. D. M.O. rosco. T. Berra and Sr. G. Men- 
doza. On Geography, by Sr. D. J. Sanchez, and on Geology 
by Sr. D. Mariano, Barcena. The articles on Archeology 
are very valuable. Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass, 1878 


Bounp Booxs.—The Dead Towns of Georgia, by Charles C. 
Jones, Esq. Savannah, 1878; 260 pp. Outlines of Political 
History of Mich. by Judge J. V. Campbell. Detroit, 1876; 
606 pp. The Popham Celebration, Aug. 29, 1862, commemo- 
rative of the Planting of the Popham Colony, Aug. 19, O. 8., 
1607, establishing the title of England to the Continent. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Edward Ballard. Portland, 1863. U. 8. Geo- 
graphical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region; J. W. Powell in charge, contributions to No. Am. 
Ethnology, Vol. 1: Washington, 1877; containing Tribes of 
the extreme Northwest, by W. H. Dall, and contributions on 
Linguistics, by Hon. J. Furnhelm, Geo. Gibbs, M. D., and 
Maj. J. W. Dall; 361 pp. Ditto, Contributions to N. Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Vol. LI, containing Tribes of California by 
Stephen Powers, and Comparative Vocabularies of the Ka- 
rak, Yurak, Chimariko, Wishhosk, Yumi, Pamo and other 
families of Indian Languages. 634 pp: 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF HISTORY.—The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco Da 
Gama, by George M. Towle. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 1876 
ee His Adventures and Conquests, by George M. Towle. Boston: Lee & Shep 
ard, 1878. 


These are two charming books written by the same author 
and upon kindred topics. The early voyages and the mili- 
tary adventures which were connected with the discovery and 
conquest of this country cannot be read too much by our 
American youth. They are very charming, and yet they 
inspire a noble love for our country, and at the same time 
awaken a desire to know more of its early history. Mr. 
Towle, the author, wields a skillful pen. His statement of 
facts is very accurate, and yet his narrating and descriptive 
powers are excellent. Weare very glad that he has given 
attention to this line of study. The next of the series, we 
understand, will be “Young Folks’ Life of Bismarck,” a book 
which will doubtless be very readable and good. We hope, 
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however, that we shall have others on the early history of 
our own land, and that the series will yet reveal how many 
heroes there were who were engaged in exploring and con- 
quering this country. 


AGAMENTICUS, by E. P. Tenney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1878. 


This is another of the books which have now become so 
common, whose design seems to be to show the peculiari- 
ties of our American Heathenism. This time the scene is 
laid in the backwoods of Maine, and the time is the early 
days of Puritanism. The book differs from many others of 
its kind in that there is a greater mixture of scholarly quo- 
tations and classic phrases, with the hackwoods talk and the 
outlandish names and characters, and less of the story style. 
The work of depicting the rude and boorish ways and half 
savage life so peculiar to some localities in our country may 
be necessary in a historical novel, and yet the contrast be- 
tween the culture of the old Romans (Pagans as they were) 
and these, heathen of our Christendom, and between the 
beauty and chasteness of some of the medieval writers, (be- 
longing to the dark ages as they did), and the peculiarities 
of the backwoods preachers of our enlightened times, is not 
altogether pleasant. The book shows extensive reading 
and much literary ability, and is full of interesting descrip- 
tions and suggestive thonghts. We hope the book will be 
read, and that this, with all literature of the kind may prove 
an incentive to improvement and to a higher culture. 


A NEw edition of Edward B. Tylor’s “ Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind” is brought out by Henry Holt & 
Co., Among the points most fully treated are the gesture 
Janguage with its devejopment into words ; picture and word 
writing ; images and names; growth and decline of culture ; 
the stone age, past and present; fire, cooking and vessels ; 
remarkable customs; historical traditions and myths of ob- 
servation, and the geographical distribution of myths. The 
final chapter contains some interesting deductions from the 
preceding matter. 
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Wincuester, Itx., Oct. 31st, 1878. 
Rev. Strepuen D. Peet, 

Dear Sir:—I have received the tirst numbers of THe AnTI- 
QUARIAN andam highly pleased with them. Information de- 
rived from a single article in the first number is worth more 
to me than ten times the subscription price for a whole year. 
I wish to make some suggestions through you to our friends 
who are engaged in the study of anthropology in the United 
States. The fact is we have long felt the want of just such a 
journal as THE ANTIQUARIAN. It isa convenient medium for 
placing on record a very large amount of information that 
would probably never otherwise find its way into print. To 
archeologists it is invaluable. It brings us into communica- 
tion with each other, and by utilising each others’ observations 
and reflections we add to our own individual stock of informa- 
tion, and thus promote the cause of science. Let us by all 
means keep up the character of the Journal to the standard ot 
the numbers issued. ‘To do this we must contribute articles 
toour journal. Iam fully aware that we mustdo more. You, 
sir, certainly never established or began the publication of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN with the idea of making money out of the 
enterprise. The question with me is will it be able to survive 
without lowering the present character ? 

To my scientific brothers throughout the United States I 
say: Let ussustain our Journal. We must do it. We cannot 
afford to let it die or dwindle away to nothing for want of sup- 
port. There is no trouble in the matter if we lay hold in 
earnest. I propose to do my part. I will send you a paper 
for the next number, and enclosed in this letter I send you 
$2.00 more and also $2.00 for an additional subscriber. If 
each subscriber will do as much, you, Mr. Editor, before the 
beginning of the second volume, will have a mass of scientific 
matter out of <zhich you can select and give us the best, and 
what is more, money in your pockets to pay the printer. How 
many of our subscribers will follow my example? . Two dol- 
lars is but asmall sum to each of us, individually, but + perp 
it by three or four hundred, and it makes an amount that will 
put our Journal on asure foundation. 

Very truly Yours, &e. 
Joun G. TLENDERSON. 

Nore.—We have been obliged to raise the price to $3.00, but if any one will send us 


two subscriptions at one time, the magazine will be sent at $2.00 per annum—as before it 
was enlarged.—Ertror. 





